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ICTURE WINDOWS 


ARE AN 


INVITING AND FASCINATING CHALLENGE TO 


CREATIVE SKILL 


The rapidly increasing use of large expanses of polish- 
ed plate élass in Picture Windows is one of the most 
interesting architectural developments in years. It is 
particularly encouraging to have found a very respon- 
sive attitude on the part of the public. The interest 


in Picture Windows is widespread, The desire for 


them is constantly mounting. ©@ The best way to 
insure that the beauty of your design will be trans 
lated into a truly beautiful and effective Picture 
Window is to specify L-O:F Polished Plate Glass. 
Its unusual clearness and 


highly polished bril 


liance make it ideal for such a distinctive purpose. 





Lindenheim, Owenoke Park, Westport, Conn. A Picture Window in the home of Mr. and Mrs. Roman H. 
Heyn. Architect —Donald P. Hart, New York City; General Contractor—A. D. Malkin, Norwalk, Conn. 





Libbey - Owens- Ford Glass Company, Toledo, Ohio. 
Manufacturers of Highest Quality Flat Drawn Window Glass, Polished Plate 
Glass and Safety Glass; also distributors of Figured and Wire Glass manu- 


factured by the Blue Ridge Glass Corporation of Kingsport, Tennessee. 


LIBBEY: OWENS: FORD 
QUALITY GLASS 
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Unusually Comfortable Rooms, 
the Finest of Foods 
and 
Rates Starting at $2.50 Single 
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SCIENCE BUILDING, CENTURY OF PROGRESS EXPOSITION, CHICAGO 
PAUL PHILIPPE CRET, ARCHITECT 
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THE FUTURE OF THE ARCHITECT 


AS EXPRESSED BY EIGHT FORWARD-LOOKING MEN 


ONCE MORE THE MASTER BUILDER 


BY ERNEST JOHN RUSSELL 


PRESIDENT, THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS 


if THERE a future for the practice of 
architecture? This is a question 
that is asked today because of existing 
conditions and one that has been 
asked periodically since the time of the 
pyramids. Charles Bulfinch, promi- 
nent architect of 125 years ago, an- 
swered the question in the negative 
and decided against training his son 
as a possible successor because of his 
belief that he would starve to death. 
When we ask this question our astig- 
matism is just as acute as Bulfinch’s. 

When the entire work is comfortably housed and 
we are satisfied with our habitations in which to 
work, to study, to play and to worship, the question 
may have to be answered, but not until then. We 
think of our cities as built, and in some cases, over- 
built, and do not stop to realize that comparatively 
few existing buildings are permanent. As long as 
new appliances are invented and research of new 
materials and methods continues, just so long will 
we have to continue to rebuild; and when there is 
actually nothing new or undiscovered under the sun, 
then there may be a cessation of architectural 
design. 

What is to be the future of the architect, is a 
comparatively new question. Originally, the archi- 
tect was the master builder and had direct charge 
of his building operations. As the work increased in 
volume it seemed desirable to divide it into various 
branches, and this process has continued, with the 
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result that subdivisions are essential 
and numerous. 

The founders of the American Insti- 
tute of Architects enjoyed their prac- 
tice because time was not the essence 
of the contract in those days. The 
requirements for a building even then 
were relatively simple — so much so 
that it was possible for an individual 
to complete a set of drawings with his 
own hand. He may have had to struggle 
with the idiosyncrasies of the fireplace 
but, as we look back upon it, that was 
a more or less minor item. Today a man would have 
to practice for many years before he could turn out 
single handed a set of drawings for a moderate-sized 
house that would stand the acid test of even kindly 
criticism. 

This constant evolution or progress has been of 
such slow growth that we have hardly been aware of 
it, but at the present time it has reached the stage 
where it takes an organization to design a structure 
just as it does to build or finance one. These organ 
izations all operate as separate units, but the time is 
coming when they will act as one. They will realize 
that a client desires and is entitled to advice which 
will enable him to visualize his building problem 
from every possible angle and his inclination will be 
to turn to the individual whom he can trust to give 
the unbiased information he is seeking. 


If the architect becomes once more the master 
builder his future is assured, but in order to regain 











his position it is essential that he be familiar with 
the building problems of today, and that he unite, 
for purposes of cooperation, each of the branches 
that constitute the construction industry. 


He should also realize that existing buildings 
need the services of a diagnostician in order to 
determine whether they should be repaired, re- 
modeled or replaced. So far this has been a neg- 
lected field for any one branch of the industry, 
although the manufacturers of appliances and ma- 
terials have scratched the surface for the mutual 
benefit of themselves and the owners. They have 
pointed the way and indicated the possibilities. 
The architect neglects his opportunities if he fails 
to take advantage of this situation as he is the one 
best qualified by his training and experience to act 
as the diagnostician. Inertia is the only attribute 
that will prevent the architect from again being the 
master builder 

The members of the American Institute of Archi- 


CARAVEL OR 


BY 


FRANK LLOY 


_ fate of the 
architect is largely 
in doubt. No longer an 
essential factor in our 
civilization, he is now a 
‘designing partner”’ or 
an employer of 
signing partners.”’ 

And this dismember- 
ment has happened to 
him at a time when his 
services are 


‘‘de- 





as neces- 
not 
as ‘“‘architect’’ he has pre- 
ferred to sail or tow a caravel, instead of investing 
in a streamlined motorship of the line. 


sary as ever, if 


and because 


more 


SO, 


The caravel is picturesque but no longer prac- 
tical. Until he can see the streamlined motorship as 
more beautiful than the caravel, 99 out of 100 
. American architects will continue to ‘‘design”’ their 





way to complete oblivion. 

If this machine age needs an architect at all it 
needs him in the same place now as he was in former 
civilizations, and that place was the interpreter of 
the industry of his epoch, the builder of the build- 
ings natural to their day 

Now, it may be that the buildings natural to our 
day may plain or fancy masks, and a 
masquerade may be all our under-educated, over- 
tutored people have coming to them. In that case 
the function of an architect is that of a decorator 


be only 





tects have a keen realization of the changes that are 
constantly occurring and have called upon the 
Institute as an organization for guidance. The 
Institute in consequence has been gradually ex- 
tending the field of its activities, particularly 
through its committees, and it intends to keep 
abreast of the times in order that the status of the 
profession will constantly improve. 

The construction industry needs cohesion and its 
various branches look to the profession for leader- 
ship. So far they have not been disappointed, and 
the work will continue until it is perfected. It is a 
big undertaking and one that will require a great 
deal of time, and each step should be thoroughly 
understood before the next is taken. The architect 
can easily create and maintain for himself an en- 
viable position in this great industry if he will 
recognize the constantly changing conditions and 
foresee the future developments in time to direct 
them intelligently. 


MOTORSHIP? 


D WRIGHT 


and chiefly important to women who do not know 
what architecture is — but do know what they like. 

The business of industry is not one thing and 
architecture another thing. If it is, then the God of 
things as they are will have done with both. 

And when the matter gets down, as it has, to a 
struggle as to whether architecture is to be ‘‘ modern” 
or ‘‘antique”’ there is a laugh in it somewhere at the 
‘‘business”’ as well as the “‘art”’ of architecture. 

Why do we have “modern” architecture? 

Just because it seems necessary to insist that the 
motorship is more natural to us, more native than 
the caravel that is all. 

The ‘‘academic’’ can’t remodel the old caravel 
into the new motorship without sinking, so there 
‘‘architecture’”’ is, for the time being 
caravel. 


at sea ina 


That means if we are going to have architects at 
all, in any vital sense, we will apprentice them, not 
to academics or the landlord or to business, but, 
humbly, to the industry of our time. 

The place for the architect, adolescent or adult, is 
in this field directly connected with the making of 
things the way we now make them in order to show 
us how to make them better by making them more 
appropriate and significant. 

Architectural education as it stands must be abol- 
ished and this apprenticeship substituted before we 
can get our architects back again where they belong. 

But perhaps it is too late. 

The caravel is a prideful institution. 
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TO ORGANIZE, TO DIRECT, TO DESIGN 


WILLIAM ORR LUDLOW 


Beeman is today a 
ringing challenge 


to the architectural 
profession, especially 
to the young men, to 
prepare themselves for 
leadership and then to 
step into those posi- 
tions of authority and 
control for which their 
training and ability 
have fitted them. 

George B. Post en- 
joyed telling often the story of how in the early days 
of his professional career he applied to a big banker 
for the job of designing a $50,000 bank building, and 
was told by the banker that he really couldn’t give 
him the work as he had ‘‘a carpenter in his employ 
all the time.”’ 

Krom that time to this the necessity of the service 
of the architect has been increasingly appreciated 
by the public. The call for leaders is insistent, and 
the building industry is looking to the architects. 
They are the men whose training teaches them to 
think constructively; they learn to imagine great 
things, and then to make them possible; it is their 
job to organize, to direct, to conduct projects to 
completion. The architect of today is not only an 
artist, as in the days of George B. Post, but he is a 
business man, an engineer, a man in command, an 
executive, and the possibilities held out now to the 
practicing architect for the doing of big things was 
never so great. An architect’s success today need be 
measured only by his own size 
is unlimited. 

Yet occasionally we hear it predicted that in these 
times of great mergers the architect will become a 
mere adjunct to the builder’s office, which is perhaps 
just as possible as that the builder will become an 
adjunct to the architect’s office — this is not a 
matter of profession at all, the dominant man will 
be the man best fitted to direct. 

But the probability is that neither of these things 
will happen. The builders and architects are likely 
for many years to stay just where they are, co- 
ordinated instead of merged, which is the probable 
future trend in all other business relationships. 

There is perhaps color for the belief of some that 
in big, commercial building production the builders 
will have first place as against the artist-architect. 
The artist-architect, however, is not looking for that 
kind of a job, he will always have his independent 
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the size of his job 
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field in monumental and residence work, which, 
with the growth of culture, is an ever-increasing 
field; but the man best fitted to head up the great 
commercial project is the man who has a general 
grasp of all the affairs involved — the business- 
architect. 

It is sometimes predicted also that mass produc- 
tion and standardization are going to make a 
catalogue performance of much _ building — no 
architect required. Perhaps so, but only low-price 
housing and some commercial work will be done in 
this fashion, for, aside from these lines, identical 
plans for different people and different projects in 
different locations are utterly impracticable 

Until better times come, the volume of work will 
undoubtedly be curtailed, but depreciation has al- 
ready made an immense volume of work necessary, 
and in these days of rapidly changing requirements 
obsolescence comes so quickly that the next years 
will see a record activity in building from one cause. 

Then the design of specialized work, such as 
hospitals, schools, apartment houses, churches, city 
planning, will require as never before a great num- 
ber of architects, trained and experienced in the 
particular fields, and we are only at the beginning of 
specialized practice. 

Further, it was not so many years ago that the 
public was satisfied with the appearance of what the 
builder could give them. Today the prospective 
house owner demands a good-looking building, and 
the church, the school, the hospital, and even most 
commercial buildings must be satisfactory in design. 

So the architect is no longer a luxury but a neces- 
sity, and has come into a position of importance and 
influence quite unknown when he was just a ‘‘man 
who drew pretty pictures.” 

Again, as we increase in education and culture, 
the demand for designed buildings correspondingly 
increases. Not many years ago not 10 per cent of the 
money spent on buildings was for work designed by 
architects; today over 50 per cent is so designed. 

To meet, then, the new and great requirements of 
our professional work by special study and prepara- 
tion would seem to be the reasonable thing. The 
architect’s opportunities for future work and use- 
fulness are unlimited and his field of possible ac- 
tivities widens with the passing years. He should be 
the dominating force in the building industry, and 
the best we can wish for our profession is that its 
splendid opportunities will attract to its mem- 
bership men of ambition, enthusiasm and high 
character. 
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ARCHITECT’S FUTURE IS NOW 


R. BUCKMINSTER FULLER 


N ANSWERING the 

question, “What is 
the future of the archi- 
tect?’ an opinion-of- 
probability is called 
for. Opinions-of-prob- 
ability, when unquali- 
fied by inclusive 
provision of factually 
sustained logic, merit 
little credence in these 
days of increasing dis- 
cernment. Texturalls 
prohibitive limits, precluding adequate documen- 
tary support of opinion in this answer, do, however 
allow of substantiation-by-inference deducible by 
refinement-out-of-detinition. Definition of the dom- 
inant categories into which architects may readily 
be subdivided is necessary to a creditable under- 
standing of any opinion-of-probability which may 
be tendered. 

This answer postulates, and will amplify the no- 
tion that there is mow greater opportunity of high 
social service and harmonious articulation for the 
architect than in all recorded time. The cursory 
reader may stop here. If in disagreement, through 
misunderstanding sustained by lack of definition, 
he will probably snort, ** Pollyanna.”’ 

The opinion proftered excludes from its qualifying 
definition of ‘‘architect’’ those who calculate that 
an investment of a_ specific period-of-time-and- 
dollars in a professionalizing course of ‘‘architec- 
ture,’ and its traditional “apprenticeship,” entitles 
them to a positive ‘‘cut,’’ and compounding “‘inter- 
est,’’ in the shelter business. The definition excludes 


oe 


the professionals who huddle in protective associa- 
tions, consciously opposing progress, until such time 
as they may be able to impose a cash-in of their 
“technique.” In fact, those who persist in a closed- 
formula, predicated on past architectural per- 
formance, will participate to ever less degree in the 
highly responsible architectural service now poten- 
tial to universal growth. 

The tinancial exploitation of evolutionary exi- 
gencies, usually indicated by the selfish word 
‘participate,’ will be progressively supplanted by 
unconscious initiation of harmoniously disposed 
shelter-service to mankind’s every activity, to the 
spreading breadth of operation of such activity, and 
to the resultant increasing human mobilization. 
Concurrently, the bread-and-butter patronage- 
aspect of architecture is peremptorily transferred 
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from dominance by private-idiosyncrasy to the 
essentially enforced-adequacy of popular patronage. 

In such transfer superficial-asthetic-notion, ethi- 
cally-enshrouded-hypocrisy of competition, and 
self-asserted omnipotence, practiced in the matter 
of conscious arbitration of activity in relation to 
evolutionary revelation, have no part. Popular- 
patronage eschews Pragmatists and ‘‘ Planners.”’ 

The service of the ‘“‘architect,”’ designated in the 
opinion-of-probability, involves constancy, intel- 
lectual integrity, universal inclusiveness of concep- 
tual attack, all animated by an enthusiasm born 
of the potentials of scientific contemplation, and 
pervaded by a pro-social dominance. 

Such service is effectively articulatable through 
increasing anonymity of initiation, invention, cor- 
relation, stimulation, and allocation. The coopera- 
tive nature of industrial selection-and-composition 
in its one-for-all and all-for-one merger is directly 
proportionate, in its effectiveness, to the degree of 
spontaneous anonymity of initiation. 

It is the responsibility of the architect, of the un- 
selfconscious-service-definition, to develop through 
the synchronizable instrumentality of shelter, its 
component mechanics, and continuity of service 
considerations, an increasing equality of realization 
by humanity of the universal forces progressively 
harnessed by science and industry. It is the re- 
sponsibility of the architect to raise the level of 
universal existence to the progressively “highest” 
standards of survival and growth. This process con- 
stitutes the dynamically-considerate evolutionary 
course of human growth, as opposed to the counter- 
dynamic revolutionary, lazy, stop-short-method 
which would first /evel-down high standards of 
existence to the lowest-common-denominator, slave 
or bourgeois, to satisfy an inferiority complex and 
excuse a political imposition of the devastating 
‘“‘class’’ wedge, vindictively prolonging misunder- 
standing, prejudice, and_ selfishness, enforcibly 
sustained, through bipolar competitive survival. 

Responsibility rests with the ‘‘architect’’ for the 
irrevocable integration into society of universally 
accredited primary survival, in the matter of dis- 
position of the constantly improving availably 
‘*best”’ shelter, clothing, and sustenance, in a world 
which now (as indicated by scientific survey of the 
North American continental industrial activity) 
can, by elimination of precious-accounting and 
pretense, through the effort of one man out of every 
five, working but one day a month, produce and 
distribute all the goods and services of current 
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and standard. Resourcefulness and 

the conscientious perusal of the 
myriadly available technological data of ways and 
means, for the integration involved, will mark the 
‘architect.”’ Effete buck-passing of technical respon- 
sibility and hopeful guesswork will find no foothold 
in the emerging ‘‘architecture.”’ 

The ‘‘architect,”’ with varying dominance in his 
three primary categories of harmonic service, to wit: 
inventive, compositional, and interpretative, is priv- 
ileged to initiate the transitional ‘‘suspension 
bridge”’ through the medium of the currently 
unifying and concentrating attention of all indus- 
trial and social forces upon shelter, with its con- 
sequently inevitable outgrowth of universally 
conceived and industrially reproduced elements. 

Specious “‘planning’’ abortions have been dis- 
gorging through the press in plague-proportion over 
the signatures of personally ambitious unemployed 
schemers, only to bewilder'and mock the herds-of- 


diligence, in 


transition. ‘‘Plans’’ inflame the popular sense- 
of-futility by reciting, in chorus, the potentials 
of survival-abundance ‘‘on the other side” 
some social-lunacy-system-barrier, weakly suggest- 
ing that the barrier be legislatively voted down, 
blithely discounting political fallacy and mental 
inadequacy of politically compromised ‘‘repre- 
sentatives.” The ‘‘architect’’ will, through the 
universal inclusiveness of his design for industrial 
organization of shelter service, clearly indicate that 
industry, to attain true economy of operation and 
freedom of scientific expedience, must automatically 
accredit primary survival to all. The architect will 
diagrammatically indicate how unification of such 
industrial accounting will be effected through in- 
dustry’s correlating medium — the press — as the 
latter, progressively divorced from advertising 
compromise and the political circus, concentrates 
on survival. 

What future architects? 
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Architects future now. 


THE ENCOURAGING ECONOMIC FACTORS 


BY 


FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 


GOVERNOR OIF 


KEEL that the pres- 
ent economic de- 
pression will prove a 
great boon to the ar- 
chitectural profession. 


It has given us a 
chance to take stock 
of how well or how 
poorly we have been 
building these many 
vears. 

—— More expert plan- 


ning by the better 
trained men is necessary to meet the economic ad- 
justment. In the past, many buildings have been 
erected from plans prepared by men without proper 
architectural training and this has resulted in a 
reckless waste of and awkward and in- 
convenient arrangements. Competition is demand- 
ing better planned and designed buildings which 
will, in a large measure, eliminate the jerry-built 
construction. Mortgage companies are requiring 
higher standards which will necessitate the em- 
ployment of architects fitted to meet 
quirements. 


space 


their re- 

Also because of economic conditions, every piece 
of material used in a building must be put to a 
severe test. Is a certain material economical? Will 
future maintenance make it costly in the end? Does 
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it best fit its purpose? Has it the required esthetic 
qualities? 

To make this analysis is not the work of an 
incompetent man, but that of the architect with 
training, experience and judgment. 

kor the past three years there has been a retrench- 
ment in business, social and community activities. 
Naturally, architecture has suffered along with the 
rest. There is not a village, town or city which has 
not constructed fewer buildings during this depres- 
sion. As soon as business improves it is only natural 
to expect that there will be a decided stimulation in 
building construction throughout the country. 

It is true that the building of homes at this time 
has been almost at a standstill. Families have been 
obliged to combine forces and live in the same 
quarters. When conditions improve, an impetus to 
home building will take place and new developments 
will spring up. There is already a decided trend 
toward more carefully supervised developments. 
This means more desirable and attractive places in 
which to live at no greater cost than some of the 
hideous developments of rows and rows of unsightly 
houses which are a blot on our landscape. 

With these conditions in mind, it would seem that 
the architect's position is more secure than ever to 
assure our country of buildings more efficiently de- 
signed, more economically sound, and more prop- 
erly related to their social needs and communities. 
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FEDERAL AID TO THE SOCIAL WELFARE 


BY 


ALBERT 


HILFE things at 

the moment look 
rather chaotic and a 
change for the better 
seems far distant, there 
is no cause for losing 
faith in the ultimate re- 
turn to normalcy. The 
world has not come to 
an end and although 
the country has been 
over-built for the pres- 
ent, a revival of the 
building industries is bound to occur, perhaps 
sooner than now seems probable. Obviously, every- 





thing must be done to hasten the day of recovery. 
The construction industry is one of the largest 
employers of men, one which influences innumerable 
other activities wherefore it deserves especial 
consideration. 

Private effort alone will not revive building con- 
struction. Government aid is essential in this 
emergency. Judiciously administered, billions of 
dollars might well be appropriated by the Federal 
Government for aiding construction work of all 
kinds. Not that a “‘pork barrel’ is wanted but 
rather, support to make possible improvements 
which though much needed are too often not under- 
taken in normal times. The Government at the 
moment is carrying on extensive operations in 
Washington and is building many Post Offices. 
This is helpful but profits only a limited number of 
cities. All sections of the country need assistance. 
An extensive building program carefully worked 
out and aided by the Federal Government would 
provide it. State capitols, State office buildings, 
court houses, city halls, libraries and museums, 
armories and the like could well be built in numbers. 
Harbor and river fronts could be improved as in 
Europe, slums removed and blighted areas rehabili- 
tated. Entire sections of cities might be cleaned out 
and developed into parks and playgrounds with 
benefit to all. With proper excess condemnation 
laws, the entire cost could be recovered. Streets 
might be widened, automatically stimulating build- 
ing, and city plans improved. Every city might well 
have, as in Germany, its public stadium, its 
auditorium, its exhibition building, its public baths 
and other similar structures for the promotion of 
public welfare. New schoolhouses should replace 
many today unsafe and unsanitary. Many sections 
of the country are inadequately provided with 
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properly equipped penal institutions, with hospitals 
and asylums for the mentally ill. Sewage disposal 
plants, water works and any amount of other con- 
struction work might be undertaken which would 
soon start to improve conditions. 

Obviously, all this would mean increased taxes, 
but what objection to this with work plentiful and 
business prosperous? To provide the funds for the 
new improvements would mean inflation, but what 
of it? With things going, men and women employed, 
conditions would soon right themselves. Indeed the 
mere announcement of a vast building program 
would quickly have its wholesome effect. The 
chances are that Government aid would soon be 
unnecessary, with confidence restored, factories 
running and conditions generally improved. Federal 
aid given to road building has proved a boon to the 
entire land. Federal aid in public construction work 
of the kinds cited would no doubt prove equally 
salutary. Indeed in the present emergency such help 
is imperative. To spend large sums for extravagances 
merely to help non-employment would be folly. The 
importance of economy is not to be overlooked but a 
judicious expenditure is often the best economy. 

‘‘Keep the building industries going’’ should be 
the slogan of not only architects but all business 
men for all would benefit thereby. Concerted effort 
is all essential. In this the American Institute of 
Architects should take the official lead and call upon 
every possible agency for assistance. The radio, the 
help of good public speakers should be enlisted in 
broadcasting the need for Government help in con- 
struction work throughout the land. With the 
building industries revived, general business would 
soon recover and normal conditions again obtain in 
the architectural as well as every other field. 

As for the fear sometimes expressed that contract- 
ing engineers and material men are usurping the 
architectural field, we need be little concerned. If 
architects cannot prove their service worth while, 
they deserve to be replaced by others. There is little 
danger of this, however, for important buildings 
will be constructed hereafter as heretofore and such 
will continue to be entrusted to architects whose 
training and experience warrant their engagement. 

Times like the present test one’s resourcefulness. 
The problems before us may appear overwhelming 
but with clear thinking, faith in one’s self and a 
reasonable amount of optimism, the skies will 
eventually clear and all will be well again. In the 
meantime, everyone must bear his share of the 
day’s burden. It will be well to do it with a smile. 
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ARCHITECTURAL LEADERSHIP 


EDWIN BERGSTROM 


“YN THE schools of 
the wrestling mas- 
ter, when a boy falls he 
is bidden to get up 
again, and to go on 
wrestling day by day 
until he has acquired 
strength; and we must 
do the same, and not 
after one failure suffer 
ourselves to be swept 
along by the torrent. 
You need but will, and 
it 1s done; but if vou relax your efforts you will be 
ruined, for ruin and recovery are both from within.”’ 
Epictetus. 
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N THE morass of anxiety that has lately engulfed 
the American mind, the architects are learning 
that doubt is the price we pay for our advanced 
intelligence and civilization the dim night after a 
resplendent day. They have enjoyed the blessings of 
life during the careless, carefree day; and they have 
seen their business diminish, their goods become 
valueless, and their savings vanish some are 
even fearful of what the future holds for their 
profession. Doubt is a natural phase of life, but as 
certainly as it is natural, it is also temporary. 
Knowledge is the cure of doubt, and if we work out 
the truth by our own exertions, we begin the cure. 
Leadership is America’s vital need today. It is 
essential that we shall have leaders who will face the 
truth honestly and squarely, who will lead us out of 
the morass in which we are bogged, put our feet 
on firm ground, simplify our objectives, point out 
clearly the way to achieve them, and guide us with- 
out fear and equivocation to their accomplishment. 
If we are to maintain our nation, there must come 
out of all this present confusion a leadership that 
will show us the way to regulate our industries and 
our commerce; that will make impossible again the 
artificial stimulation of business ventures, which has 
led inevitably to bankruptcy of both capital and 
labor; that will eliminate the repeated charges of the 
middle man, which has led to excessive costs of 
materials and services; that will make impossible 
again the piling up of fictitious capital, which has 
led to receiverships and to untold losses to innocent 
buyers; that will eliminate the control and direction 
of a business by entrepreneurs who are not familiar 
with its processes, which has led to unwarranted 
intrusions and undue operating losses; and that will 
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eliminate the uncontrolled employment of labor and 
machines, in order that we shall not be led again to 
all the old evils of bad housing and unemployment. 

Such leadership must eventuate out of our present 
trials if our machine-capitalistic scheme is to be 
preserved. It is the present opportunity of the 
architects to provide this leadership for the building 
industry. The architectural group is most fitted to 
assume such leadership by reason of the imagina- 
tion and the training of the architect and his back- 
ground of altruism and idealism which he must 
infuse into the industry. 

The building industry has never had a leadership. 
A certain control has been exercised by the entre- 
preneurs who furnished the money for the enter- 
prises; a control that has been so unwise in so many 
instances that its breakdown has forfeited public 
confidence in building loans. Money has_ been 
furnished for land subdivisions and for buildings 
either criminally conceived or valued, or totally 
unwarranted by any need, in order to provide 
profits for everyone concerned except for the ulti- 
mate buyer, resulting in the pyramiding of land 
values and in the destruction of the values of 
competing buildings. Public confidence in the build- 
ing industry must be restored. 

The leadership must ensure that the flow of 
money into building projects shall be protected and 
conserved, and that investments in unnecessary, 
untimely, and wasteful buildings shall be avoided. 
It must ensure that each group of the industry shall 
perform its distinctive function for the industry, 
that the efforts of all such groups shall be co- 
ordinated and combined to effect joint and collec- 
tive efforts, and that no group shall undertake 
activities not within its understanding and sphere, 
nor duplicate or overlap the activities of any other 
group. Such leadership must ensure that labor shall 
perform its function efficiently and economically, 
during such periods as will ensure a competency for 
all, and that labor shall be given a reasonable 
assurance of continuous employment by the wise 
regulation of the industry and of the flow of labor. 

The addition of orderliness, proportion and dis- 
tinction to a structure has been and always will be 
the distinctive contribution of the architects to the 
building industry. But they must now undertake a 
further responsibility and assume this leadership 
and guidance of the building industry. Then they 
will emerge from this morass of adversity as a 
solidified and strengthened profession, conscious of 
a new power within itself. 
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CHANGING RELATIONSHIPS AND PRACTICE 


A. P. GREENSFELDER 


T WOULD seem 

timely, in view of 
the continued — recur- 
rence of economic de- 
pressions following un- 
controlled booms, that 
architects might well 
consider the broadest 
phases concerning the 
needs of our citizens. 
Planning the lives of 





our citizens should pre- 
cede the preparation of 
detail plans for structures erected for them. 

The rapid growth of city planning indicates the 
need for community planning. Americans are 
gradually realizing that in populous areas they are 
more and more dependent upon each other and, 
therefore, can be less independent in their struc- 
tural demands. Zoning, which includes regulation 
of use, area and height of structures, is now thor- 
oughly implanted in law and equity. Architectural 
‘Commissions, with power to pass upon plans, may 
be the next logical step to insure harmonious 
architectural treatment which will preserve neigh- 
borhood and individual building values and guard 
against too rapid depreciation. 

The defaulting experience in first mortgage bond 
issues for apartments, hotels, office buildings and 
the like indicates the need of review of such projects 
before permitting their sale to the public. It does 
not seem unlikely that certain future requirements 
before the investing public will invest, such as 
‘Certificates of Necessity or Convenience,” will be 
required from competent boards in advance of 
financial offering to the public. Recent develop- 
ments also indicate the need of sound appraisals by 
competent designers and constructors who shall 
certify as to the true value of the construction 
project. 

Since consolidation seems to be a tendency of the 
times, perhaps architects may find it to their in- 
terests to form architectural groups in various 
centers. This has been recently exemplified in Los 
\ngeles and St. Louis. Such consolidations of 
architects and engineers with specialized talents 
could perhaps afford better reference libraries, 
specification data, and supervision service, with the 
least expense and the greatest comfort to the in- 
corporators. 

The constructor needs the guidance of the 
designer who can dream new designs, and the 
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designer needs the assistance of the constructor who 
can make his dreams come true. The designer and 
constructor must realize more fully the value of 
continuous cooperation 

There is an outstanding need for a more equitable 
form of contract, and the sooner this need is met, 
the less confusion and intimidation will result. 
Since the business of the contractor is to assume the 
financial responsibility for the completion of a 
structure containing certain definite quantities 
within a stipulated time at an agreed price, and the 
professional code of the architects does not admit 
their assuming this financial responsibility, then the 
tendency should diminish toward applying the 
segregated contract system. It seems elemental 
that the construction industry should adopt a 
‘single price’’ system from top to bottom, the same 
as other industries have done. 

The increasing use of the sliding fee by general 
contractors with a guaranteed maximum cost, 
raises the question whether this form of fee might 
not occasionally be desirable also for the de- 
signer. While professional ethics may exclude this 
for the moment, such ethics are changed with the 
times. The sliding fee form of contract insures co- 
operation between the designer, constructor and 
owner, permits starting of work without waiting for 
full completion of detail plans and instructions, and 
the selection of the general constructor perhaps at 
the same time as the designer is chosen. If through 
his ability and willingness to cooperate, the con- 
structor is awarded a percentage of savings, would 
it not be equally proper that the designer should 
likewise share in the savings? 

The trend of the times is toward reduction in 
unit cost by whatever means possible. Convenience 
ultimately wins over custom. If the tendency to 
prefabricate materials is any indication along this 
line, then it would seem that architects should de- 
sign these units in order to secure harmony of color, 
texture and comfort. It is not sufficient that manu- 
facturers should agree among themselves regarding 
standardized dimensions, but should obtain archi- 
tectural guidance. 

I am convinced that the coming generation will 
demand more building than ever before. There is a 
continuous need for more schools for higher educa- 
tion, more libraries, hospitals, finer public buildings, 
ad infinitum. The future holds a brilliant prospect 
for the many architects of talent and genius who are 
willing to fall in with the trend of the times and dem- 
onstrate the leadership inherent in the profession. 
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This building, the result of a nation-wide competition and part of the comprehensive development of Washington, 
D. C., was designed to harmonize with the other Federal buildings and still provide the maximum of efficiency for gov 
ernmental activities. Preliminary perspectives and plans were shown in THe ArcuitecturAL Forum for September 1931 
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THE CONFERENCE ROOM 


WING to its great lateral size, the Commerce Building was planned in chree units which are in effect 
O three different buildings. The whole covers a space formerly occupied by three city blocks and is 
pierced by two sets of triple-arched gateways, two stories high. These give direct access to the building and 
to the interior courts which are placed on the axes of C and D Streets. Flexibility in working space was a 
major consideration of design. All the working offices in the building are standardized and so arranged that 
they may be used either as single offices 15 ft. wide or as long working spaces from 200 to 300 ft. long. As 
few structural partitions as possible have been used. Where partitions are necessary they have been installed 
in interchangeable units of glass and steel. As a further aid to the building's interior efficiency, the most up 
to-date mechanical devices for communication, ventilation, sound absorption and lighting have been installed 

On the exterior, the base course, which is two stories high, is faced with granite, laid in an ashlar pattern 
with rusticated joints. Granite is used also in balustrades, copings and approaches. The upper portion of the 
exterior is limestone with a smooth, sand rubbed finish. The interior, with the exception of the special rooms 
is finished as a commercial office building. A notable exception is the Conference Room which is two stories 
high and has a seating capacity of 1,160. In this room the wainscoting is of walnut and the ceiling, although 
actually of plaster, is coffered and beamed and painted to simulate wood. The decoration in this room as well 


as that throughout the entire building was done by Barnett Philipps 
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MAIN ENTRANCE LOBBY 
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HE Hall of Science is one of the most important buildings of A Century of Progress Exposi- 

tion, to be held in Chicago in 1933. It occupies a dominant position in the plan of the exposi 
tion and has been built in the shape of a great ‘‘U"’ planted over Leif Eriksen Drive with the two 
arms reaching toward the lagoon. The space between them will constitute a great court covering 
130,000 sq. ft. and planned to accommodate many thousands of people at open-air festival 
ceremonies. The various spaces of the interior will be devoted to dramatic exhibits portraying 
the development of the pure sciences and their application to art, industry and commerce. The 
Hall of Science is not yet entirely completed and the illustrations herewith are merely an intro- 
duction to a more complete presentation and description of the building which will appear in 
the October issue of THe ArcuitecturAL Forum. Already completed for A Century of Progress 
Exposition are the Administration Building, published in THe Arcuitecturat Forum for Au 
gust, 1931, and the Travel and Transport Building, published in the October 1931 issue. In the 
process of erection now are the Electrical Group, the Chrysler Building, which was announced 
in the May 1932 issue, and the various housing exhibits 


THE HALL OF SCIENCE 


A CENTURY OF PROGRESS EXPOSITION 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


PAUL PHILIPPE CRET, ARCHITECT 
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i py two illustrations on this page are 
a general view and a detail of the 
ramped approach to the building from Leif 
Eriksen Drive. The space between the 
buttresses will be filled with a series of flat, 
decorative bas-reliefs, symbolic of scientific 
progress. On the opposite page is the other 
entrance from Leif Eriksen Drive, and on 
page 106 is a view of one of the entrances 


from the huge quadrangle court 
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HIS building houses one of London's popular daily 

. papers and has been planned in every detail to util 
ize the most modern equipment. The illustration on 
page 107 is the main entrance on Fleet Street. At the 
west side of the building the second story is canti 
levered for its entire length, thus providing a canopy 
for the trucks using the vanway. The illustrations on 
pages 108 and 109 are of the entrance hall. The walls 
are plastered and painted in a multi-colored blend 
The dado is of ebony and the coffered trim is of pol 
ished aluminum alloy. The illustrations on this page 
are of Cy pical elevator lobbies. The one above is on the 





first floor just off the entrance hall and shows the 

beginning of the main stair. At the right is a corridor 

on the fourth floor. The elevator enclosure doors are of 

an unusual construction. They are made of polished 

aluminum strips, hinged at both sides, and operate 
on the principle of an accordion fold 
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HE rough construction throughout the entire building is of reinforced concrete, including 

the retaining walls below the first floor which enclose the printing presses, the foundry, the 
switch rooms and the power machinery. The paper rolls are located on the ground floor. They 
are easily unloaded from trucks in the vanway and are conveyed from the storehouse to the 
printing presses by two automatic conveyors. The first and second floors of the building are 
occupied by the business and editorial offices of the newspaper. The composing room is also 
located on the second floor, but above this level the entire space is devoted to commercial office 
accommodations. The exterior of the building is faced entirely with polished black plate glass 
held in place by strips of aluminum alloy which are fastened to metal lugs secured to the rein 
forced concrete wall. The space between the concreté and the back of the glass is filled with 
insulation in the form of a light-weight, pumice concrete. The building is heated throughout by 
a panel heating system, the pipe coils being set in the concrete ceilings at the time the concrete 
is poured. All the floors are insulated with a 2 in. thickness of cork placed directly on the rough 
concrete. The building does not contain a complete air conditioning system, but all the mechan 
cal departments are artificially ventilated with warmed, washed air. The ventilating plant 1s 


located on the main roof 
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THE EDITOR’S FORUM 


H' JUSING is without doubt the most important 
of the “‘self-liquidating”’ projects .contem- 
plated by the present government relief bills, as far 
as the architect is concerned. It is imperative that 
housing be properly controlled and this is only 
possible through state and municipal laws and regu- 
lations. Because so few states have housing laws 
or housing commissions, it is the duty of the indi- 
vidual architect and the architectural organizations 
throughout the country to initiate and 
proper laws. 


support 
In order that this may be done, we 
are printing in full the report of the Sub-Committee 
on Housing Laws which gives recommended princi- 
ples for the framing of safeguarding legislation. 

It is only by the whole-hearted cooperation of the 


FOREWORD 


A A meeting of the Policy Committee of the 
Construction League of the United States held 
in St. Louis in March the delegates of the American 
Institute of Architects were asked to prepare, for the 
other members and for general distribution, a draft 
of a model law for a State Housing Commission. 
In view of the variations in the form of such legis- 
lation which would be necessitated by the basic laws 
of the several states the Committee which prepared 
the attached document preferred to draft not a 
‘*model”’ housing law, but a list of the major fea- 
tures which such a law ought to incorporate. 

This report would appear to be timely. In view of 
the inquiries being received now from all parts of 
the country from those who believe that many of 
the States will wish to avail themselves of the help 
afforded by the provisions of pending Federal 
‘‘relief’’ legislation, it should also be suggestive and 
helpful. This draft has not received the official ap- 
proval of the Institute of Architects, nor (because of 
the urgency) of its entire Committee on the Eco- 
nomics of Site Planning and Housing, though issued 
in its name. 

Since New York had the longest experience with 
the actual workings of a State Housing Commission 
the Committee drew largely on that experience and 
was fortunate in securing for the Committee's work 
the leadership of Mr. Carl Stern, Counsel, and Mr. 
George Gove, Secretary of the New York State 
Housing Board. The other members of the Com- 
mittee were Clarence S. Stein, A.I.A., former Com- 
missioner of Housing and Regional Planning, New 
York State, Dr. Carol Aronovici, City Planner, and 
Robert D. Kohn, Past-President, A.I.A., and Chair- 
man, Construction League of the U. S. 
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architect with the other interests in the building 
field which are looking toward a real solution to the 
housing problem that full usefulness can be made of 
the relief legislation now pending. Such cooperation 
means the active advocacy of laws embodying the 
principles set forth in the following report of the 
Sub-Committee on Housing Laws, Committee on 
Economics and Site Planning of the American 
Institute of Architects, entitled “‘ Principles which 
It Is Recommended Should Be Embodied in a State 
Housing Law.” 
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PRINCIPLES OF STATE HOUSING LAWS 


PRINCIPLES TO BE EMBODIED 


HE purpose of the law is to obtain substantial 

housing, at the lowest possible rentals, planned, 
constructed, financed and operated by public utility 
housing corporations under state regulation. 

The low rentals are secured by: efficiency of 
design, prevention of excessive land costs, large 
scale building operations, elimination of waste, 
reduction of financing charges, exclusion of specula- 
tive profits and the regulation of overhead expenses. 

Sound values, sanitary construction and adap- 
tation to environment are secured by the require- 
ment for the approval, supervision and control of a 
State Commission as to the plans, specifications, 
construction, financial set-up and operation of the 
projects. 


THE COMMISSION 
AND PLANNING 


Structure. There should be not over nine members. 
The members’ should without pay, but 
should be entitled to their expenses, including a 
limited amount of travel outside of the state to 
obtain familiarity with existing projects. The terms 
of the members should overlap. The terms should 
preferably be not less than five years. 

The membership should include an architect, an 
engineer with building experience, a person inter- 
ested in the financing of public and private con- 
struction, a person experienced in social service, 
having a knowledge of housing conditions, and a 
representative of organized labor. 

Technical Staff. The technical staff should in- 
clude: (1) A director familiar with housing and 
community planning. (2) A statistician. (3) A super- 
vising architect to pass on plans and supervise 
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construction. (4) Accountants. (5) An experienced 
counsel. (6) Clerical staff. 


Three, four, five, may be employed on a part-time 
basis or on a per diem basis when needed. It may 
be sound policy to charge against the respective 


projects an inspection and supervision fee. 

The Commission, including counsel, should be in- 
dependent of other State Departments. 

Functions. The investigation of housing needs and 
conditions, and the distribution of population in re- 
lation to location of industry throughout the State. 

Devising of ways and means of improving housing 

and housing conditions and of securing economies 
in construction. The replanning and replacement of 
areas that are a social or economic liability. 
WW The collection and dissemination of information 
relating to housing and, specifically, the education of 
the public with reference to sound housing and plan- 
ning standards. Cooperation with local housing and 
planning boards. 

The promotion of low cost housing projects. The 
passing upon the applications to construct such 
projects submitted by public utility (limited divi- 
dend) housing corporations. The supervision and 
regulation of the construction and operation of such 
projects, including: (1) Passing upon architectural 
and engineering plans. (2) Consideration of financial 
structure and feasibility of the project. (3) Super- 
vision of construction of buildings. (4) Supervision 
of operation, management, and of operating ex- 
penses. (5) Fixing of rents. 

Powers. The Commission should have full powers 
of investigation, inspection and examination, includ- 
ing the power to subpoena and require the attendance 
of witnesses and the production of papers. 

The Commission should be authorized to exercise 
these powers through a single member or the execu- 
tive officer of the Commission. 

The Commission will be specifically empowered 
to do everything necessary to enable it to carry out 
the functions heretofore described in connection 
with the approval and operation of projects, in- 
cluding the right to issue orders and make rules and 
regulations and enforce obedience thereto by 
application to the courts. 

HOUSING PROJECTS 

General. All housing projects should be large scale 
developments preferably forming a complete inte- 
grated neighborhood community. They may be for 
groups of single-family houses or multi-family 
dwellings, or both. 

Because of the difficulty of control, they should be 
rental and not sale projects. Tenant ownership may 
be achieved by the ownership of stock in the housing 
corporation. 

The projects must conform to proper standards 
with regard to land coverage, light and air, suitable 
and efhcient construction, and must conform to the 
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general plan of the locality. 

The projects designed primarily for housing may 
benefit by permitting a strictly limited portion of 
the buildings or, in the case of a group of single- 
family houses, a strictly limited portion of the area, 
to be used for stores, offices, commercial, coopera- 
tive or professional purposes. (Under the New York 
Housing Law such uses are permitted on the ground 
floor and below and on the roof.) 

The rentals for the commercial portions may be 
fixed on the basis of current market rates, enabling 
thereby a corresponding reduction in the rentals 
applying to residential use. 

Rentals. The law should specify an average maxi- 
mum rental. An average rental is suggested because 
certain apartments must of necessity be more de- 
sirable than others. The exact rent schedule within 
the maximum specified by the law should be fixed in 
each instance with the approval of the Commission. 

The maximum rental may be higher in certain 
locations than in others. It may be deemed advisable 
to vest in the Commission the power to fix higher 
maximum rentals in congested areas where it may 
be desirable to operate but where land costs are 
higher than in outlying areas. (The rental basis 
adopted under the New York State Housing Law 
is a Maximum average per room per month.) Any 
excess earnings, after expenses, amortization, proper 
reserves, dividends and a reasonable transfer to 
surplus, should be used to reduce rentals. 

Financial Structure. There should be a minimum 
requirement with respect to the amount of equity 





represented by stock of the corporation. 
Mortgages on a sufficiently conservative basis 
may be made legal for savings banks, insurance 
companies and trust funds. 
Returns should be limited: 
a) The interest charges on senior financing should 
be limited to five per cent or six per cent. 
The rate of return to the stockholders should be 
limited to the amount fixed in the certificate of 
incorporation — not more than six per cent, and 
the dividends should be made cumulative. 
c) Overhead, supervision and financial charges 
should be subject to the approval of the Com- 
mission and reduced to a minimum. To this end 
arrangements should be made for the disclosure 
of any possible affiliation of companies making 
contracts with the housing corporation. 
If there is a liquidation of the housing corpora- 
tion or if the corporation is permitted by the 
Board to sell its property to a purchaser other 
than a public utility housing corporation, any 
surplus over a return to the stockholders of their 
investment plus the limited dividend should be 
divided between the state and the municipality. 
Selection of Tenants. Provision should be made 
under the regulations of the Commission, so that the 
tenants are selected from families with modest in- 
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comes. This requires investigation of the applicants. 

Land Costs. Speculative profits on the land are 
avoided and excessive land costs checked by requir- 
ing the appraisal of the Commission, and in addi- 
tion, by conferring the power of eminent domain 
after the issuance by the Commission of a certificate 
of necessity. (See further discussion of eminent 
domain.) 


Use of City Lands. Provision may be made for the 


lease or sale of lands not needed for municipal pur- 
poses to public utility housing corporations. 

Where lands are leased to housing corporations, 
the buildings should become the property of the city 
subject to the provisions of the lease. The city 
should be empowered to permit the corporation, 
under due safeguards, to mortgage the land and 
buildings in order to obtain financing on a conserva- 
tive basis. 

To safeguard the city, there should be the right 
of recapture at all times on the payment of a sum 
sufficient to retire the investment at the then amor- 
tized cost plus six per cent and the expenses of 
liquidation. All profits in liquidation or sale, over 
and above the return of the investment, plus six per 
cent, should go to the city. 


PUBLIC UTILITY HOUSING COMPANIES 


These corporations may not be organized, except 
with the approval of the Commission in connection 
with a project approved by the Commission. Their 
directorate must include a member appointed by the 
Commission. They must at all times act subject to 
the law and regulations and orders of the Commis- 
sion. The stockholders may not earn more than the 
limited dividend specified in the certificate of in- 
corporation. 

Any surplus on the sale or dissolution of the cor- 
poration after repayment to the stockholders of their 
investment plus the authorized dividend and any 
accumulations thereof should be divided between 
the state and municipality. 

The companies may not sell or lease their proper- 
ties except with the approval of the Commission and 
subject to the regulations imposed by the Commis- 
sion, nor may they dissolve or be reorganized with- 
out such approval. 

The company’s salaries and overhead expenses, 
its contracts, obligations and securities are subject 
to the control of the Commission. 


COOPERATION WITH LOCALITIES 


Arrangements consistent with the administrative 
law of the particular state should be made for the 
cooperation of the State Board with localities, so 
that the projects may be worked out with due regard 
for street openings and closings, alteration of the 
city plan, establishment of schools and_ kinder- 
gartens, maintenance of parks or playgrounds and 
day nurseries. 
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EMINENT DOMAIN 

The companies should be invested with the 
power of eminent domain where the Commission 
certifies to the necessity thereof. 

It may be deemed advisable to have the power 
exercised for the housing corporation by the munici- 
pality in which the project is situated upon suit- 
able indemnification by the housing corporation. 

Unless the law of the state otherwise provides, 
the eminent domain powers should permit the im- 
mediate taking possession of the property upon 
payment into court of a sum deemed sufficient by 
the court to cover a possible award, or in the al- 
ternative, if consistent with the provisions of the 
State Law, by the filing of an appropriate bond. 
(Note: The foregoing is sufficient in relation to 
housing projects. For slum clearance projects, where 
it may be desirable to use part of the cleared areas 
for housing and part for other purposes, legislation 
should permit the condemnation of areas which are 
largely unsanitary, for replanning. ) 

STATE OR MUNICIPAL ASSISTANCE 

The effectiveness of legislation of this type is 
largely dependent on the character and extent of 
assistance offered by the state or municipality. The 
state or municipality may offer one or both of the 
following inducements in an effort to attain the 
lowest possible rentals in housing projects. 

1. Use of government credit at approximately 
the same rate of interest paid by the state or the 
municipality plus cost of operation of the fund. 

2. Tax exemption in various forms. In other coun- 
tries public moneys are made available for low cost 
housing. 

New York State does not offer any direct subsidy 
nor does it authorize the use of public funds or 
credit for housing. In New York, under the State 
Housing Law, there is granted exemption from vari- 
ous state taxes, e.g., franchises, organization, in- 
come, mortgage recording and other taxes and fees 
to the state or its officers, and municipalities are 
authorized to exempt from local taxation. 

Under this authorization, New York City has 
exempted buildings but not the land from taxation, 
for a period of twenty years. The value and effect of 
tax exemption on improvements is discussed in the 
1932 annual report of the State Board of Housing. 


THE DRAFTING OF THE LAW 


Many of the features referred to in this outline 
are embodied in the New York State Housing Law, 
to which reference may be of value in the actual 
drafting of the law. The law should contain findings 
of the legislature as to the reasons for its adoption, 
similar to that incorporated in the New York State 
Housing Law. These findings are of importance in 
the statutory and constitutional interpretation of 
any law. 
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AN ENGLISH HOUSING DEVELOPMENT 


LOUIS SOISSONS 


DI 


HAROLD DONALDSON 


ber Larkhall kstate Flats at Clapham, a suburb 
of London, England, offer a significant solution 
for part ol the housing problem that sooner or later 
large city. While the development 
was devised to meet a definite want in London, the 
scheme has a far wider application than the fulfill 
ment of the immediate need that inspired it. 


besets every 


The site of the Flats was previously a residential 
neighborhood, planned without sufficient thought to 
the future. Part of it had already lapsed into hope 


less shabbiness and decay; the rest was a potential 


The 


story houses with unusually large backyards, owing 


slum area was covered with two- and three- 
to the suburban character of the district when the 
houses were first built. The site, within 20 minutes of 
downtown London by subway, bus or street-car, 
was growing more valuable yearly, but contained 
much waste space, unprofitable either to the owner 
or to the changed class of tenants. 

Che rehabilitation of the area has been largely 
due to the initiative of Sir Thomas Chambers, 
K.B.E., Chairman of Welwyn Garden City, and 
the first part of the undertaking has been sponsored 
and financed by the London City Council. The plot 
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plan on the opposite page shows the extent of this 
It 16 blocks of 


arranged about large garden quadrangles, carefully 


operation. includes buildings, 
planted and containing ample cross-walks. These 
areas are maintained by the management of the 
estate. The blocks are so planned that many of the 
living rooms have a southern exposure and all of 
them have sunshine during some part of the day 
floor of the 
The second and third floors contain a tier of 
as do the fourth and fifth 
ach flat has a separate entrance and so has each 


Generally the ground units contains 
flats. 
‘maisonettes, ” floors. 
maisonette. The entrances to the latter are reached 
by the external galleries that traverse a side of each 
block at the and fourth floor the 
access to these galleries being from the central stair 


second levels, 
case inside each block of the group. The upper, end 
maisonettes include small individual roof gardens 
ach maisonette has its own interior stairway. 
The rooms have been so arranged that only the 
kitchen or bathroom windows of the maisonettes 
open directly upon the external approach galleries, 
a thoughtful provision for privacy that satisfac- 
torily overcomes one of the objections often made 























against any sort of communal dwelling. The di- 
mensions of the rooms in both flats and maisonettes 
are comfortable. Though not large, they are suff- 
cient for their purposes and contain ample closet 
space. The natural lighting in every room is excep- 
tionally good. Electric radiators supply heat in all 
the rooms and the living rooms are provided with 
fireplaces as well. The inclusion of coal-burning 
fireplaces was an amendment to the original plan, 
and though some difficulty was experienced in 
locating the necessary flues, it was accomplished 
with remarkably little waste of living space. 

Special care has been exercised in the appoint- 
ment of bathrooms, kitchens, and sculleries. There 
is adequate cupboard and larder accommodation, and 
beside the usual convenient appliances, gas stoves 
may be used in the kitchens, where desired, instead 
of coal ranges. An ingenious device for preventing 
hot water waste is a special anti-waste tap, installed 
at each kitchen sink. This can be adjusted to give 
three gallons at a time. Then the water ceases to 
How and the tap requires turning off and on again to 
renew the flow. A central, oil-burning, hot water 
plant supplies a constant and unlimited flow of hot 
water to all flats and maisonettes at all times. In 
each block of the group are two fully equipped 
laundries available to the tenants upon an hourly 
rental basis. 

The rentals of the Larkhall Estate Flats are very 
moderate. One charge is all-inclusive, and covers not 
only the actual space rental, but hot water service 

usually considered as an extra), porter service, and 
all the estate services, such as gardening, rubbish 


On the opposite page is 
a general view of the 
Larkhall Estate Flats 
Above is a portion of 
the plot plan of the en 
tire development, and 
the picture at the right 
is of the East and South 
blocks, taken in Court 
No 
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removal and general maintenance and _ repairs. 
Eventually a number of tennis courts will be pro- 
vided, as well as several garages, an unusual provi- 
sion for an English project of this type. 

All the blocks of the group are built of mottled 
red, machine-made Holland bricks, laid with joints 
of white cement mortar. The trim is of artificial 
stone, and the roofs are covered with red tiles. Un- 
painted elm weather-boarding is used to sheathe 
the window bays. One feature of the design is sig- 
nificant . . . there are no unprepossessing ‘back 
elevations,’’ and none of the objectionable details 
that too often indicate the working zone and dis- 
figure one side of a building. From every aspect 
the buildings are uniform in their attractiveness, 
and for this achievement great credit is due the 
architects. 

\Mr. de Soissons has had wide experience in hous- 
ing developments and has been the architect for 
Welwyn Garden City, while Mr. Wornum is the 
architect for the Earl Haig \lemorial Homes to be 
built in various parts of England in memory of the 
late Field Marshal. The problems with which they 
had to cope in the development of the Larkhall 
state Flats were, in many ways, exceptionally 
difficult. They have, nevertheless, commendably 
succeeded in fulfilling all the necessary physical re- 
quirements of the problem in creating a straight- 
forward, economical composition, and at the same 
time have given due consideration to the architec- 
tural amenities. After the precedent of the old 
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The illustrations on the opposite page show the plans of a typical maisonette and the outside balcony from which 
they are entered. On this page is a view of the south road frontage with plans of typical flats on the ground floor 


London Inns of Court it is easy enough for those 
with abundant means to plan and build great estab- 
lishments about garden quadrangles. It is quite 
another thing to carry out successfully a scheme in 
which every phase of the economic element has to 
be carefully weighed. In the one discussed here 
decent and comfortable living conditions, an attrac- 
tive appearance and low rentals with a minimum 
maintenance expense had to be assured in the final 
result. 

The principles embodied in a development of 
this kind deserve not only close study on the part of 


the architect, but likewise from the social economist 
and political administrator. More open-minded 
thought and more courageous action might spare us 
an increase in the number of those deplorable neigh- 
borhoods in which the ignorant, selfish and rapa- 
cious builder delights to display his genius for 
creating the sheer ugliness of the suburban Saharas 
of bricks and mortar. A housing scheme such as the 
Larkhall Estate is capable of sheltering from three 
to six times the population of a similar area occu- 
pied by dreary rows of two- or three-story houses. 
At the same time it assures light, air, and beauty. 
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ONE OF THE COURT ENTRANCES 


LARKHALL ESTATE FLATS 
LONDON, ENGLAND 


LOUIS DE SOISSONS AND G. G. WORNUM, ARCHITECTS 











HIS club building, while designed especially for tennis, is unusually well planned for flexibility in its 
social uses. The plans on the following pages therefore merit special study. Distinction and character 
are obtained directly and simply, using as few materials as possible and relying on proportion, arrange 

ment of elements, scale, color and detail for the effect. The exterior is of light brownish-red Connecticut 


brick and the roof is of Vermont slate, generally purple in color. The terrace pavement is also of slate 
Windows, doors, etc., are of wood and the cornices are painted metal. 


. Floors of main club areas are 
terrazzo with brass strips, except in the ballroom, dining rooms, members’ lounge and bedrooms where 
they are of wood. The walls are of brick and hollow tile, supporting pan system reinforced concrete 
floors. Limestone trim was used on the exterior. The roof is of frame construction. The heating is by steam, 
vacuum system and there is fan exhaust ventilation where necessary. The gross cubage is 662,000 cu. ft 

built in 1931 and cost $298,000, exclusive of furnishings, or approximately 45¢ per cu. ft 


NEW HAVEN LAWN CLUB 
NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 
DOUGLAS ORR, ARCHITECT 
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HE selection of the site for 

the club was particularly for 
tunate, and full advantage of the 
contours was taken in the plan 
ning. The athletic facilities, lock- 
ers and grill are grouped on the 
lower level in close proximity to 
the tennis courts. A broad terrace 
overlooks the tennis courts as 
does also the loggia on the upper 

floor 
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NEW HAVEN LAWN CLUB 
NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 
DOUGLAS ORR, ARCHITECT 
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HE upper level (that of the 

main forecourt) is particu 
larly well arranged for both 
formal and informal social func 
tions. The separate forecourt for 
the ballroom makes possible the 
use of this wing for dances, etc., 
without in any way interfering 
with the normal use of the other 
portions by the regular club 

members 
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NEW HAVEN LAWN CLUB 
NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 
DOUGLAS ORR, ARCHITECT 
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ENTRANCE FROM THE BALL ROOM FORECOURT 


NEW HAVEN LAWN CLUB 
NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 
DOUGLAS ORR, ARCHITECT 
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CENTRAL ARCH OF THE MAIN ENTRANCE 
NEW HAVEN LAWN CLUB 
NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 
DOUGLAS ORR, ARCHITECT 
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THE MEMBERS’ LOUNGI 





NEW HAVEN LAWN CLUB 
NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 
DOUGLAS ORR, ARCHITECT 
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HE ballroom, a portion of which is shown above, has been so placed with its lobby and services as to 
make possible the renting of this portion of the club for outside social functions. It is possible to in- 
clude the main dining room en suite by merely closing doors, thus leaving the rest of the club's facilities 
entirely free for the regular activities of members. Such flexibility of plan has obvious advantages to the 
club. . . . The ballroom color scheme is white, silver and green, — the painted walls oyster white, stars 
and comets and mirror frame in silver. The hangings are of green brocade and the benches are covered with 
red velure. . . . The members’ lounge, shown on the opposite page, has walls of knotty pine with a 
painted frieze. The hangings are of linen with designs in tomato red and green which is recalled in the cre- 
tonnes of the furniture. The rug is a plain sage green 


NEW HAVEN LAWN CLUB 
NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 
DOUGLAS ORR, ARCHITECT 
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NEW HAVEN LAWN CLUB 


NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 
DOUGLAS ORR, ARCHITECT 
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HE main dining room 

above) has a_ color 
scheme of warm grey and 
gold, the walls and ceiiing 
being painted. The mirror 
frame is gold above the Siena 
marble facing of the wood 
mantel. The wood floor is 
stained black and the effect 
is one of quiet richness 
The private dining room 
left) is decorated with 
Salubra panels. The rug is 
plain, of a raisin color har 
monizing with the dark 
wood floor, the Belgian 
black marble fireplace facing 
and the window hangings 
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BIOLOGICAL LABORATORIES, HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 
COOLIDGE, SHEPLEY, BULFINCH & ABBOTT, ARCHITECTS 



































HILE the Laboratory Building is in itself an example of 

straightforward and efficient design and construction, the 
effectiveness of the decorative relief is especially noteworthy. The 
idea of the architects was developed by Katharine W. Lane who 
made models of the carving at one-third full size from the archi- 
tects’ sketches. Enlarged stencils at full size were made and trans- 
ferred to the brick where the actual carving was done by the George 
K. L. Loeser Company, using pneumatic tools. The widths and 
depths of the cutting were adjusted as the work progressed, and it 
was found that the carving was even more visible on dull days than 
in the bright sunlight. No special brick for bonding was used as 
the deepest cut does not exceed two and one half inches. The cost 
of the brick carving, including the scaffolding, did not exceed the 
cost of a copper cornice which was part of the original design, and 
the builders, the Hegeman Harris Company, cooperated in making 
this successful change to a type of decoration most appropriate to 

the character of the building 





BIOLOGICAL LABORATORIES, HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 
COOLIDGE, SHEPLEY, BULFINCH & ABBOTT, ARCHITECTS 
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BIOLOGICAL LABORATORIES, HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 
COOLIDGE, SHEPLEY, BULFINCH & ABBOTT, ARCHITECTS 
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BIOLOGICAL LABORATORIES, HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 
COOLIDGE, SHEPLEY, BULFINCH & ABBOTT, ARCHITECTS 
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THE FORUM OF SMALLER BUILDINGS 





THE BEACH AND BATH HOUSE 
PLAYLAND, RYE, NEW YORK 
WALKER & GILLETTE, ARCHITECTS 
GILMORE D. CLARKE, LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 


BATH PAVILIONS AND BEACH CLUBS 


The following series of plates illustrates several types of buildings planned for beach and pool 
bathing facilities. An article on the planning and equipment of bath pavilions and beach 
clubs, together with a number of graphic details will be found on pages 175 through 184 











THE TERRACE RESTAURANT 


PLAYLAND BATH HOUSE 
RYE BEACH, NEW YORK 
WALKER & GILLETTE, ARCHITECTS, GILMORE D. CLARKE, LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 











HIS small bathing pavilion 

has been planned and is 
administered by the Westchester 
County Park Commission. Like 
many other publicly owned 
recreational swimming centers 
the basket system of checking 
clothing is employed exclu- 
sively. The plan is well adapted 
to the use of a comparatively 
small number of people and fits 
admirably the unusual contour 
of the wooded site. The second 
floor over the men’s wing con 
tains a large lounge with open 

balconies on either side 


GEORGE W. BARTLETT, ARCHITECT, GILMORE D. CLARKE, LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 
































WILLSON WOODS PARK BATH HOUSE 
MT. VERNON, N. Y. 
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WILLSON WOODS PARK BATH HOUSE 
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N' YTEWORTHY in this plan is the location of the bath house and the 
unusual type of cabanas on either side of the pool. The entire 
development is a part of the Arizona Biltmore Hotel and takes the place 
of the bathing facilities now usually offered by hotels located near a 
natural body of water. The climate is dry, very hot during the summer 
months, and the pool with the adjacent buildings is a popular part of the 
hotel's recreational facilities. The cabanas and bath house are built 
entirely of adobe and tile, the adobe being plastered on both the exterior 
and interior of the buildings. The pool itself is faced with a tile mosaic 
in various shades of blue, and is lighted with a submarine system installed 
on all four sides 
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ARIZONA BILTMORE POOL AND BATH HOUSE 


PHOENIX, ARIZONA 


ROBERT T. EVANS, ARCHITECT 
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ARIZONA BILTMORE POOL AND BATH HOUSE 
PHOENIX, ARIZONA 


ROBERT T, EVANS, ARCHITECT 








Tebbs & Knell Photo 


HIS development, which cost 

approximately $250,000 includ- 
ing the pools and the accessories, is 
an interesting public project. The 
twin pools, separated longitudi- 
nally, are each 75 x 225 ft., and the 
entrances to them from the locker, 
dressing and shower rooms are by 
walks passing under the spectators’ 
concourse which is separated from 
the bathing area by a woven wire 

fence 
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HE plot plan above shows the entire development which in addition to the two large pools, includes a 

children’s wading pool, 40 x 80 ft. in size. The buildings containing the lockers, dressing and shower 

rooms are, in effect, merely walls, vented at intervals. They are roofed only over the areas occupied by 

the lockers and the entrance and exit wings. Entrance to the pools is only possible from the shower rooms 

or directly from the corridors of the dressing rooms. The pools themselves are built of reinforced concrete 
The exposed surfaces were rubbed smooth, to remove form marks, and painted white 
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HIS pool and bath house is privately owned and its use is confined to the guests of the Santa Barbara 

Biltmore Hotel. The need for any office space other than a key rack and shelves for suit storage is not 

present. Also such a building usually contains no facilities for any other form of recreation. Note, how- 

ever, the large lounging terrace and the well-kept grounds. The construction of this bath house is a simple 
frame type. The walls are painted white and the roof is covered with stained shingles 
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ACILITIES for outdoor bathing are 

very popular in Europe, especially 
in Germany, where many large estab 
lishments have recently been con 
structed. Most of them are open to the 
general public, and a small entrance fee 
is charged. Most of them, also, have 
been planned and built by the local 
governments and are administered by 
the city near which they are located 
The two pictures on this page illustrate 
the simplicity of form and material 
that characterize the bath houses. The 
building shown at the left is built of 
brick-colored tile with a hard-burned, 

clinker surface 
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HIS pool with the attendant bath 

houses is built of reinforced con 
crete. The concrete of the pool has a 
smooth-finished surface; that of the 
buildings is left as it comes from the 
forms, and where it is exposed, it is 
painted. The plan of the bath houses 
themselves, though simple, is note- 
worthy for its simplicity. The dressing 
rooms are arranged in two tiers, the 
floor of the second tier being cantilev- 
ered to form a balcony and a protected 
terrace. The doors of the dressing 
rooms slide on simple tracks and the 
space above them serves as an outlet for 

a system of natural ventilation 
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TOWARD THE RECONSTRUCTION 
OF NEW YORK’S LOWER EAST SIDE 


PART Il: THE DEVELOPMENT OF A NEIGHBORHOOD UNIT 


JOHN TAYLOR BOYD, JR. 


G jpews two plan designs shown herewith are 
products of an investigation to determine the 
most economic type of building development for the 
reconstruction of the Lower East Side of Man- 
hattan. They form part of the city planning and 
economic research developed by Harland Bar- 
tholomew and Associates for the Lower East Side 
Planning Association and described by Mr. Bar- 
tholomew in the previous issue. They are the work 
of the writer in association with the Bartholomew 
organization. 

This type of investigation should be undertaken 
in other towns and cities. It is not merely a question 
of slum clearance. The prosperous areas of cities 
likewise need protection against decline in the 
character of ownership or of tenants, or against 
changes in land use which often create havoc with 
real estate values. It is essential to establish some 
sort of control over any homogeneous area. A 
practical way to do this is to formulate a sound 
policy of mortgaging land for a scientific planning 
of the area. 

At the start of the work it was decided that the 
development should be a very large scale apartment 
house community of moderate rentals. The reason 
for this was that the Lower East Side is a logical 
location for homes of office workers of Manhattan. 
Also, in general, the land in the district cannot well 
be used for other types of structure. Large scale was 
decided upon because experience had shown that 
builders felt that tenants would not rent single new 
buildings erected in the midst of such unfavorable 
surroundings 

A “major operation”’ (as Mr. Orrin C. Lester, 
president of the Lower East Side Planning Asso- 
ciation, well expressed it) is necessary for the 
reconstruction. That means, among other essen- 
tials, an operation large enough to change the 
environment completely in a short space of time, 
thus creating an entirely new neighborhood or dis- 
trict. 

There was also a broader purpose behind the 
designs. That was to make the plans, large as they 
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were, an integral part or detail of a plan for the 
entire Lower East Side. The ‘‘district”’ plan of the 
Lower East Side, in turn, is conceived as intimately 
related to the plan of Manhattan, to the plan of 
New York City and to the plan of the Metropolitan 
region. This far-reaching conception of planning 
should be regarded as basic. It is essential not only 
to make the projects themselves successful but 
also to prevent disasters to the city plan, to the 
trend of the city’s growth, and to the real estate 
market. 

In other words, such large projects should be 
located in an area of the city where they will im- 
prove, and not unsettle property values; and where 
they supply a type and quantity of rental space for 
which a real economic need can be shown. Where 
they replace obsolete structures, as in cases like this, 
they accomplish even greater good. 


Historical Background. This too should be a 
basis for neighborhood planning. Neighborhood 
planning goes beyond the ordinary technique of 
architecture and finance. These designs may be re- 
garded as the latest step in a long series of proposals 
on the East Side legislative and_ sociological 
surveys, legislation, housing studies and experi- 
ments — which date back nearly a century. Only in 
recent years have such proposals passed into the 
stage of planning. The New York State Board of 
Housing from the time of its inception in 1926 has 
considered housing projects in this area for several 
vears. The Board’s first studies were undertaken on 
the Lower East Side, made by Holden, Mclaughlin 
and Associates as consulting architects. These were 
followed by the building of three housing projects, 
each one a block or less in size. 


The District Plan for the Lower East Side. In 
1929 the writer became connected with the newly 
formed East Side Chamber cf Commerce, and a 
survey of the district, covering city planning, eco- 
nomic and housing recommendations for the recon- 
struction of the area, was prepared for the Chamber. 
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Perspective of one of the four ° 


A ‘‘Key Plan” or city plan for the area was first 
published in the spring of 1930.* 

A year later the Regional Plan of New York pub- 
lished an outline of a plan for public improvements 
and an economic report of the Lower East Side. The 
Regional Plan adopted most of the conclusions and 
features, as well as the parti, of the Chamber Plan 
and Survey. 


Area Selected for Reconstruction. The specific 
area selected for investigation is located on the 
waterfront of the East River. It forms one of the 
“islands’’ bounded by major traffic streets in the 
district plan of the Lower East Side, and is most 
typical of conditions on the Lower East Side. It 


* This plan, known as the ‘“ East Side Chamber Plan,’’ was 
the work of the writer in association with Holden, McLaugh- 
lin and Associates as consulting architects for the Chamber. 
Social and economic studies made by Joseph Platzker, secre- 
tary of the East Side Chamber of Commerce, formed an im- 
portant part of the investigation. A short account of this work 
will be found in The Architectural Forum for March 1932, Part 
II, entitled “ Rebuilding Blighted Districts,’’ pp. 295 to 298. 
Illustrations of the “‘Key Plan”’ itself were printed in The 
Architectural Record, February 1932, entitled “Facing Realli- 
ties in Slum Clearance,’’ by Arthur C. Holden, pp. 75 to 82. 
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super-blocks’’ showing the river front apartments and the park 
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contains 1,592,918 sq. ft. or 36.57 acres of private 
and tax exempt property, and 22.75 acres in streets, 
a total of 59.3 acres. The area is a rectangle, nearly 
square, consisting of 25 small blocks and narrow 
streets, generally 60 ft. wide, and some only 50 ft. 
wide. It is extremely flat, sloping very gently down 
to the river. The obsolete character of the buildings 
is stated in the caption for ‘Map of 
Conditions” on page 155. 

Mr. Platzker, the Secretary of the East Side 
Chamber of Commerce, made a special survey of 
economic conditions in this area, from which the 
following data are taken: 

“The area contains 391 ‘old-law’ tenements 
(built prior to 1901) of which 26 are vacant and 
boarded up, 21 ‘new-law’ tenements, and a number 
of old commercial buildings. Sixty per cent of the 
tenements are ‘cold-water’ flats. The tenements 
which are occupied have 5,684 apartments of which 
1,107 or 19 per cent are vacant. The average rentals 
are $6 per room per month, ranging from $2.50 or $3 
a room up to $12, the latter figure being for com- 
pletely ‘modernized’ apartments. The store vacan- 
cies were approximately 18 per cent on January 1, 
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Existing conditions in the area 
redesigned as a Neighborhood 
Unit. The two rows of blocks 
along the waterfront are mostly 
low, industrial buildings, chiefly 
garages and warehouses. Re- 
mainder are mostly ‘‘old-law”’ 
tenements, five stories high, 
covering most of the block area 
They were built prior to 1901 
Population, 15,200 in 1930. The 
area runs about 1,300 ft. back 
from the river street, and about 
1,600 parallel to the river 
between the bounding streets | 
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1932. Stores rent from $20 to $100 a month with an 
average of about $50.” 


Method of Study. It was assumed that this area 
was to be reconstructed with modern apartment 
buildings at moderate rentals, under a single owner. 
The land cost was figured at $11.25 per sq. ft., which 
is the average of the assessed 1931 valuation of the 
area. This figure was raised to $12 by the cost of 
demolishing the existing structures, and was 
adopted as the “base land cost’’ for the financial 
statement. 

After many preliminary studies, complete typical 
floor plans of four typical unit buildings which could 
be applied to the area were developed. The six-story 
unit was planned two rooms deep, with a high 
degree of cross-ventilation. The three fireproof units 
also embodied these principles to a large extent. 

A financial set-up was prepared, based on authori- 
tative data as to existing costs of construction, 
operation of the buildings, and shop rentals. The 
New York State Board of Housing and Mr. Barnard 
Raymond, building expert of the Amalgamated 
Housing organization and others, supplied valuable 





data on construction and operating costs. Mr. Orrin 
C. Lester, president of the Lower East Side Planning 
Association, advised on finances. Mortgages were 
figured as 60 per cent of the total cost, with 5 per 
cent interest and 2 per cent amortization, and the 
remaining 40 per cent as equity, returning 7 per cent. 
The real estate firm of Brown, Wheelock, Harris & 
Co., through Mr. Robert W. A. Rodger, supplied 
data on shop frontage and rentals and also advised 
as to the commercial aspects of the designs. The 
Bartholomew organization kept constantly in touch 
with the architect, furnishing statistical and city 
planning data. 


The Question of High or Low Buildings. To de- 
cide this mooted question two schemes were made 

‘Scheme A” and ‘‘Scheme B.”’ Features com- 
mon to both were: (1) The average room sizes, 
averaging 247 sq. ft. gross area per room. This is the 
standard of the Amalgamated-Lehman-Rabinowitz- 
State Housing Board block on the Lower East Side, 
and is likewise typical of moderate and medium 
rental projects in the Bronx and Brooklyn. (2) 
Completely modern apartments, generally three and 
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rooms, with small proportion of 2’s and 5's. 
3) A row of tall, fireproof structures along the 
waterfront blocks. (4) General type of community 
buildings, including garages, church sites, 
picture theater, public grade 
waterfront park, pedestrian 
circulation through the area. (5) Cooperation by the 
city in widening and closing streets. It is assumed 
that the city will widen streets to 80 ft. for traffic 
needs. The unit pays for additional widening of 
streets to 100 ft. in Scheme A, to benefit shopping 
sites and to make streets for tall buildings. 
The city pays for parks and it exchanges school sites 
to provide new, modern school building in place of 
existing obsolete structures. 


motion 
schools with play- 


grounds, shops and 


wide 


Scheme B. Scheme B differs from A in being a 
project for six-story non-fireproof elevator apart- 
ment buildings, except for the line of twelve-story 
buildings along the waterfront, and also making 
slight change in the street pattern. One street 
parallel to the waterfront street is closed. Two cross 
streets and the bounding traffic streets are widened, 
but the alternate interior 


streets are restricted to 
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Scheme B. Block 
Neighborhood Unit 
, non-fireproof, 


plan of a 
dev elop 
ment of six-story 
elevator apartment houses, with 


fringe of 12-story, fireproof 
apartments along the water 
front. It includes community 


buildings, shops, garages and 
14,000 


rentals 


park, and houses over 
people at moderate 

Street pattern 
changed except for widening the 
boundary streets and two of the 





remains un 


interior streets and closing one 
street parallel to the river front 
Alternate remaining streets are 
restricted to pedestrian use and 
vehicular 


are bridged over 





oe <H thoroughfares 


pedestrians in order to provide a system of pedes- 
trian circulation crossing over the traffic streets in 
bridges. The cost of the land and buildings for the 
$34,000,000. 
parks are not in- 
The new population would be 


apartments is figured at approximately § 
Community buildings and the 
cluded in this figure. 
about 14,000. 
The average 
buildings, 


is 57! 


coverage of land by the apartment 
after allowing for the street widenings, 
per cent. This insures a light angle of 45° « 
better among the buildings. 


Scheme A. Scheme A is a distinct advance on 
Scheme B. It is a project for high, fireproof build- 
ings, free-standing, spaced 50 to 60 ft. apart and 
more widely along the waterfront. It covers 47.9 per 
cent of the site area, allowing for street widenings 
but not for street closings If the area in the closed 
streets is included, the coverage drops to 35.4 per 
cent. The closing of the alternate interior streets 
permits four of the small blocks to be combined into 
a single super-block, with the buildings grouped 
around a center garden. 


Financial computations were made for average 
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Scheme B. Ground floor, show 
ing location of community 
buildings and shop frontages 
The concentration of the com- 
munity structures in a center ts 
to some extent diagrammatic, 
since probably it would be more 
practical to distribute them 
among the blocks to a greater 





extent. They are purposely 
eliminated from the blocks in 

















order to facilitate improvement 





in the block arrangement 
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heights of twelve and eighteen stories. The popula- 
tion at twelve stories would be about 17,000, and 
23,000 for eighteen stories. Since eighteen stories is 
probably an extreme height, involving the crowding 
of too many people upon the land, and since the 
rentals were only slightly lower, twelve stories may 
be taken as approximately the most suitable height 
for the project. It is interesting that the rentals for 
the six-story Scheme B are slightly lower than for 
Scheme A with twelve stories. The higher construc- 
tion cost per cubic foot and the lower coverage of 
Scheme A offset the advantage of its greater 
height. 


Community Facilities. Rather complete provision 
was made for shops, garages, grade schools and play- 
grounds, amusement and recreation. It was assumed 
that many of the minor community needs could be 
accommodated in the ground floors of the apart- 
ments, with entrances separate from those of the 
apartments. In practice it might not be possible to 
concentrate the religious activities and organizations 
on one large site. To this extent the arrangement of 
the community buildings is somewhat diagrammat- 
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ic, and was adopted in order to facilitate the 
planning of the apartment groups. 

In fact, this problem of community facilities is an 
intricate one indeed. The matter of shop frontage 
and rentals proved troublesome. Frontages averag- 
ing 60 to 70 linear feet per 100 population were dis- 
covered in a survey of shopping districts in a number 
of cities, and this proved to be the case on the 
Lower East Side. However, an allowance of 25 ft. 
per 100 people housed was adopted, because it was 
felt that a more efficient and intensive use of shop- 
ping space characterized New York’s apartment 
districts, as compared with less intensively built 
cities. Higher rental figures than average were 
established to offset the lower allowance for shop 
frontage. 


Redesigning the Street System. One of the out- 
standing principles of the design of Scheme A is that 
both streets and buildings are designed as a whole. 
This principle is likely to have universal application 
in the future because the evidence is growing that 
our early nineteenth century street patterns are ob- 
solete for modern buildings. Indeed, anyone who 
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Scheme A. Block plan of area 
with fireproof apartments, aver 
aging twelve stories in height, 
to house about 18,000 people 
Fundamental alterations are 
made in street pattern, involv- 
ing (1) alternate interior streets 
closed and the space covered by 
them and by four blocks com 
bined to form a single “‘super- 


block,’” (2 


terior streets widened to form 


the boundary in 


shopping avenues, and (3) sys 
tem of pedestrian circulation 
' 7 created, as in Scheme B. Apart 

















ment rooms average 247 sq. ft 
gross area, as in Scheme B 
Buildings cover 47.9 per cent of 
the site area of the private 
property after the streets are 
widened. If the space in the 





closed streets is included in the 
site area, the coverage reduces 








erects a new structure on an obsolete street system, 
no matter how fine the location or the design, or how 
sound the financing, is in danger of seeing the build- 
ing grow rapidly obsolete in a few years. It may lose 
value both by reason of better competing locations 
that are created on a reconstructed street pattern, 
and by reason of the competition of large-scale 
operations, either of a residence or business type. 
The writer had previously come to the conclusion 
that many of the streets in the Lower East Side 
were superfluous and that they could be closed with 
profit to all concerned, including the city. There was 
a crying need of open space in that congested area. 
This surmise was proved correct by the analysis of 
traffic conditions made on all the streets of the 
Lower East Side by the Bartholomew organization. 
It proved that the widened streets are more than suffi- 
cient to care for needs of vehicular traffic in the area. 


The Problem of Land Acquisition. Although this 
crucial factor in large-scale development was ruled 
out of the investigation, it naturally has been much 
discussed. The discussions point strongly to con- 
demnation as the logical way to deal with the land 


to 35.4 per cent 


problem. For this reason the writer is inclined to 
modify his opinion, expressed in the March article of 
THE ARCHITECTURAL Forum, “ Rebuilding Blighted 
Districts,’’ Part II, pp. 295 to 298, to the extent of 
believing that farsighted opinion in real estate circles 
may be more ready to accept condemnation than he 
had thought. The neighborhood unit idea appeals 
powerfully to practical men who are now alive to the 
hazards of piecemeal, speculative building enter- 
prises. Projects, considered to be of the soundest 
character, lose value rapidly through causes over 
which their sponsors had no control. Overproduc- 
tion of the market for that particular type of struc- 
ture or deterioration in the neighborhood were the 
causes. By contrast, the Neighborhood Unit, estab- 
lishing control as it does over both the quality and 
quantity of building production in a large area, 
appears to offer better protection against such loss 
of value. Condemnation, under proper safeguards, 
then seems quite reasonable as an essential means of 
maintaining property values. 


The City’s Cooperation. This other obstacle to 
the practical adoption of the Neighborhood Unit is 
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Scheme A. Ground plan, show- 
ing location of buildings and 
shop frontages. Community cen- 
ter is somewhat diagrammatic, 
as in Scheme B. Apartment 
buildings that have ground = 
floor shops are entered from the . ° 
“‘super-block”’ garden, separate —_— 
from the shop entrances. The 
waterfront park, as in Scheme 
B, is intended to be part of a 
large waterfront park around 
the bend of the East River, and 
is part of the East Side Chamber 1 
of Commerce “Key Plan’’ for 
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the whole Lower East Side, =) == 
prepared by John Taylor Boyd, 
Jr., Holden, McLaughlin & 
Associates in 1930. Most of the oi PT 300 
main features of the East Side = 
Chamber plan were adopted by 
the Regional Plan of New York 
in the following year 











likewise exaggerated. The advantages to the city of 
Scheme A are manifest — particularly by the fact 
that assessments, now falling in the area, will be 
doubled or trebled. The widening of the streets for 
traffic needs is reasonable for the city to undertake, 
so is the provision of a small park or playground 
space. The low coverage and monumental grouping 
of the buildings provide needed open or “ breathing ”’ 
space to which the city can well afford to contribute 
the area in the closed streets, relieving it of the 
expense of providing small parks in the area. 

From a broader viewpoint, the condition of the 
city’s finances is improved by this operation. The 
burden on the city’s rapid transit system is light- 
ened by the construction of residence buildings in 
‘““walk-to-work”’ locations; the tax deficit in the 
blighted areas is turned into a surplus; the burden 
on the municipal administration grows easier. The 
city need make less outlay for improvements in new 
districts in order to take care of population growth. 
Instead it can salvage at comparatively low expense 
its heavy investments in the older areas, in im- 
provements and in public facilities. Lastly, the 
social benefit is enormous. 
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General Results of the Investigation. These are 
demonstrated as economy in land utilization, in 
design, in construction, in overhead and in operating 
costs; in the conservation to the project of the 
added value of all shop and commercial sites; and 
in low rate of depreciation and obsolescence. The 
financial solidity of the enterprise should be greater 
than in the case of piecemeal operations, particu- 
larly as regards investment value, mortgage risk 
and competitive strength. City nuisances are 
greatly diminished or are eliminated. Particularly 
important are the solutions of the problems of 
trafic movement, parking, garages and pedestrian 
safety. Almost suburban living conditions are in- 
troduced into the heart of a congested city, at 
rentals that competing piecemeal operations cannot 
match. The orderly grouping of buildings along the 
street and on a super-block opens new possibilities 
for the improvement of the architectural mass of 
city building. Better social organization of the 
community is possible. Neighborhood Unit planning 
provides a framework for the growth and full fruition 
of the intricate human organization of the neighbor- 
hood. Out of a mob it creates a social unit. 
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THE EAST SIDE OF YESTERDAY 


New York's famous slum district is the subject of intensive study looking 
towards its reconstruction. The article by Mr. Boyd on the preceding 


pages describes a possible solution for the reclamation of this area 
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MOSAIC FOR RADIO CORPORATION BUILDING 
ROCKEFELLER CENTER 
DESIGN BY BARRY FAULKNER 


HOUGHT is the central figure standing above The World. On either 

side, are her articulate manifestations; — Spoken Words and Written 
Words. From Primal Thought the specific Thoughts fly by Radio to Man 
and free him from the terrors of Ignorance, Cruelty, Poverty and Fear. 
A current of Thought Energy flows through the Universe from the head 
of Primal Thought and bursting into flames destroys the enemies of Man. 
The specific Thoughts carried by Radio divide themselves between the 
headings of Art and Science; and are Religion, Music, Drama, Politics, 

Physics, Poetry, News, Chemistry, Sports, Biology, Advertising 
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Perspective of Main Foyer 


THE STORY OF ROCKEFELLER CENTER 


IX. THE PLAN AND CONSTRUCTION OF THE 
NATIONAL BROADCASTING COMPANY STUDIOS 


O. B. HANSON, CHIEF ENGINEER 


NATIONAL BROADCASTING COMPANY 


HE studios for the National Broadcasting 

Company, which are to occupy eleven stories in 
the 70-story office building of Rockefeller Center, 
form one of the most interesting units in this multi- 
purpose building development. Because a_broad- 
casting station is a new type of architectural 
problem, the method of solution for this, the largest 
studio group in the world, should be unusually 
interesting to the profession. 

Due to the large spans necessary in a building 
designed to house broadcasting studios it was im- 
practical to support a tower seventy stories high 
directly over the broadcasting studios. Therefore a 
section of the building devoted to studios has been 
designed in the lower floors just back of the tower, a 
maximum height of twelve stories. The studios have 
been placed to avoid interference with this massive 
steel supporting the weight of the tower, which is 
primarily the office section of the building. The 
NBC offices are to be located on the lower floors 
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(third to eighth), adjacent to the studio section and 
served by the regular office elevators. 

In planning this project, it has been estimated 
that 27 studios, 6 audition rooms and other appur- 
tenant rooms will be required, and that to house 
these studios and offices, approximately 500,000 
square feet would be needed and approximately 
370,000 required for the studio section alone. In 
planning the layout, certain fundamental principles 
underlying the engineering and traffic problems of 
broadcasting studios have been adhered to.* A 
method of centralized control has been applied to 
this project. Although in all previous studio layouts 
based on centralized control, the studios were 
located on a single floor, this principle has been 
modified here, as it has been necessary to place the 
studios on three different levels, the 4th, 7th and 9th 
floors, the whole project occupying from the 3rd 


*See ‘‘The Design and Construction of Broadcasting Stu- 
dios,’ by O. B. Hanson in Proc. IRE, January, 1931. 
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LONGITUDINAL SECTION THROUGH STUDIO UNIT 
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FOURTH AND SEVENTH FLOORS 


SECTION AND FLOOR PLANS 


NATIONAL BROADCASTING COMPANY STUDIOS 
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Proposed treatment of the three-story studio, which is to be the largest broadcasting studio in the world, 80 ft. wide 
and 130 ft. long. This view shows the studio proper as seen from the observation gallery, which opens into the studio 


to the 11th floors. The longitudinal cross-section 
through the building, shows the locations of the 
studio floors with respect to each other and with 
respect to the main control room, the latter being 
located on the 6th floor, sandwiched between the 
two main studio floors. 

It will be observed that all the studios on the 4th 
and 7th floors are two stories in height and that on 
the 9th floor there is one studio planned to be the 
largest in the world, which will be more then three 
stories in height. By reference to the plan showing 
the fourth floor or lower studio bank, which is again 
duplicated on the seventh floor, it will be observed 
that the studios are symmetrically placed and that 
the entrances thereto open into a large foyer which 
provides the communications for the artists, per- 
formers, and musicians. The main lobby and the 
main studio elevators occupy that part of the build- 
ing which falls directly beneath the mass of the 
tower, because the steel in this area is necessarily 
heavy and no large spans can be provided. The 
building directly over the studios themselves is but 
twelve stories in height. 

Heretofore in designing studio layouts wherein 
the studios were all on the same level, the engineers 
and production staff, together with the control 
rooms and main control room have been centrally 
located with the studios around them, and the 
artists’ approach to the studios on their extreme 
outerside. In this project it was impossible to carry 
out that scheme because the main approach to the 
studios is centrally located itself. However, the plan 
has been carried out vertically rather than hori- 
zontally. By reference again to the longitudinal 
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section, it will be noticed that the central main con- 
trol room, the main apparatus and equipment room, 
power supply, and offices of the operating staff, 
production staff, and traffic department have been 
centrally located on the sixth floor. Ready access 
can be obtained from this floor to the three studio 
floors by means of private elevators operated for the 
sole use of the operating and production staffs. On 
each of the typical studio floors, elevators open 
into private corridors which communicate directly 
with the individual control and monitoring booths 
of each studio. They are so laid out that at no time 
is it necessary for any of the production staff to 
enter upon the communicating corridors and the 
lobbies provided exclusively for the artists, per- 
formers, and musicians. It will be further noted that 
artists and performers coming from the main studio 
elevators can, at a glance, see the entrances to all 
studios on the floor and that a point of control for 
each floor is placed directly in front of the elevator 
lobby. As a result, musicians and performers have 
ready ingress and egress from one studio to another 
through the main foyer, without crossing the com- 
munication corridors of the engineering and pro- 
duction staffs. 

It is anticipated from past experience in the 
handling of musicians and guests that several thou- 
sand people will be present in this studio block at 
the same time, and for this reason a serious traffic 
problem must necessarily be solved in the plan. 

A logical question no doubt arises as to why so 
many studios are required for the operation of a dual 
network broadcasting system such as is now oper- 
ated by the NBC when it is necessary to keep only 
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two programs on the air simultaneously. Our statis- 
tics show that on the average, four hours of re- 
hearsal are required for every hour of actual broad- 
casting. This means that when one broadcasting 
studio is on the air, four others are being occupied by 
rehearsals, and a sixth is in preparation for the 
following program. However, as productions vary in 
size and type, a variety of different size studios must 
be provided to meet adequately the needs of the 
various productions. Further, when dual channel 
operation is encountered, a minimum of twelve 
studios must be provided to permit choice of size to 
suit simultaneous broadcasts. It is necessary to pro- 
vide three or four audition studios which are in 
continuous operation by the program staff in their 
search for and selection of new talent. In our present 
quarters at 711 Fifth Avenue there are nine studios 
and three audition rooms, together with two small 
rooms used for the purpose of monitoring outside 
pickups and out-of-town and foreign broadcasts, 
which gives the equivalent of the apparatus of a 
fourteen-studio layout for the operation of two 
channels. Even under these circumstances, we are 
hampered by lack of choice of proper size studios to 
fit all cases simultaneously. In network broadcasting 
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Details of the floating construction which has become 
almost standard for broadcasting studio construction. 
Walls, floors, and ceiling are isolated from the building 
structure, for soundproofing purposes, by the use of 
spring clips. An unusual feature is the wall construction, 
perforated steel plates backed by rock wool on plaster 


it is frequently necessary to split networks and 
transmit four programs simultaneously, which 
further complicates the studio problem. With this 
explanation, and allowing for the natural growth of 
the industry, it can be readily appreciated that the 
27 studios planned for Radio City are not too nu- 
merous, as it would appear at first. 

In addition to the needs of musicians and per- 
formers, who will be passing in and out of the 
building, it is planned to accommodate adequately 
the clients and guests of the company. Considerable 
space is being provided for adequately receiving and 
entertaining visitors. On floors 2, 5, 6, 8, and 10, 
public reception rooms and observation galleries to 
practically all the studios ‘are provided. In the 
larger studios, the observation galleries are planned 
with theater seats so that the guest may be com- 
fortable while watching the progress of a broadcast 
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A studio used as a chapel from which religious services are to be broadcast. The acoustical treatment offered peculiar 
difficulties, which have been solved by the use of a new type of acoustic clay tile, similar in appearance to stone 


production. In nearly all cases observation galleries 
are separated from the studios by sound-insulated, 
transparent partitions but in some instances the 
galleries are opened into the studio. It will also be 
noticed on the plan for the fifth and eighth floors 
that private observation rooms are provided for the 
sponsor of programs and his staff of assistants, 
critics and guests. Every available inch of space has 
been put to use and the plan is dovetailed sym- 
metrically. 

As many studio guests are interested in the tech- 
nicalities of broadcasting, an observation room has 
been provided on the sixth floor, directly in front of 
the main elevator lobby separated from the main 
control room by plate glass windows so that these 
visitors may see the technical apparatus and the 
staff in operation. 

In addition to the large studios shown on the 
fourth, seventh, and ninth floors, there are a num- 
ber of small studios on the ninth floor especially 
designed to handle speakers and small productions. 
In view of the increasing number of child artists a 
special reception and lounge room has been pro- 
vided for them on the ninth floor, together with a 
suitably arranged studio for children’s produc- 
tions. 

Studio 9-H, the largest studio of the group, has 
floor dimensions of 80 x 130 feet, with an average 
ceiling height of 38 feet, and is equipped with a 
balcony on the tenth floor which will seat approxi- 
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mately five hundred visitors. The balconies in this 
case open into the studio. Studio 9-G, on the ninth 
floor, is the second largest studio and is being con- 
structed for the production of dramatic and other 
productions of this sort, which require a stage and a 
local audience. If and when television reaches a 
point where its operation is comparable to the mak- 
ing of motion pictures, these two studios would 
prove invaluable because of the large floor area 
available. 

On the tenth floor there are provided four studios 
grouped around a central control room for the pur- 
pose of producing dramatic productions for simple 
television broadcasting. The various scenes can be 
set up in these studios, arranged in proper sequence 
so that the television camera or scanner located in 
the control room can be rotated and focused on any 
one of the four studios, in proper sequence. This 
group of studios can also be used for the production 
of drama without vision, wherein it is necessary to 
place the orchestra in one studio, the principal 
actors in another, crowd scenes in another and 
sound effects in the fourth, mixing these four pick- 
ups electrically in the common control booth to 
obtain the desired effect. This setup is not necessary 
in all productions but it was felt that one such group 
should be provided to handle certain complicated 
productions. 

Sound insulation is of great importance in the 
design of all studios, and a system of soundproofing 
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ELEVATIONS AND SECTIONS OF A STUDIO TYPE 
NATIONAL BROADCASTING COMPANY STUDIOS 
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On the opposite page are the construction details of one of the eight studios in which motor-operated sliding 
panels are to be used to change the sound frequency ratio to suit the type of broadcast. When the type of program 
requires less sound absorption in the walls, the perforated metal and rock wool panels are rolled back behind the 
pilasters, exposing the plaster walls. The panels are operated from the same control room, adjacent to the studio, 
from which the lights, air conditioning, and broadcasting appurtenants are operated. Above at the left are details 
of the construction of the windows separating the observation galleries, control rooms, and clients rooms from the 
studio. Above at the right are the details of the door construction, designed primarily to eliminate all sound leaks 


similar to that which has been used in the New 
York and Chicago studios is planned. That is to say, 
the walls, floors, and ceiling of each studio will be 
floated free from the building structure. (See details 
on page 156.) This will also apply in the case of con- 
trol rooms and other appurtenant rooms. Without 
such an insulating system it would be impractical to 
build studios in steel buildings because the steel 
framework provides an excellent transmission sys- 
tem for sound and mechanical vibrations. 

In the construction of broadcasting studios in 
Europe the engineers have barred the use of steel 
framework in the section of their buildings which 
are to house studios, because of the difficulty of 
sound control where steel is involved as a frame- 
work. The British and Germans have both been 
careful in this respect. In this country, however, the 
problem is forced upon us and we cannot avoid it. 
It has been successfully solved by complete isola- 
tion of each studio. With such construction, sound 
attenuation of the order of 60 db., is readily ob- 
tainable, and as each studio is similarly isolated, an 
attenuation of 100 db. or more between studio 
units can be obtained. No suitable apparatus is yet 
available that will measure accurately attenuation 
of this order with sound levels normally attained 
in the studios. 

Every effort has been made to eliminate sound 
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transmission through doors and through the win- 
dows separating the studios from the observation 
rooms. (See details above.) 

Second in importance to sound insulation is air 
conditioning, without which studios would be inop- 
erative. The air conditioning plant designed for the 
NBC Studios when complete will probably be the 
largest and most complicated plant in the world and 
will cost approximately a million dollars. It is 
planned to have ten separate units with individual 
control for each studio as well as automatic control 
for each unit. Obviously, special precautions have 
been taken to prevent the transmission of sound 
from one studio to another through ventilating 
ducts and the control of noise generated in the ven- 
tilating machinery itself.* Special streamline air 
supply outlets are being designed to reduce the air 
rush in the studios, the total noise from the air con- 
ditioning to be less than plus 8 db., sensation level. 
In some instances the air will be completely changed 
in the studios eight times an hour, which calls for 
handling of large volumes of conditioned air, com- 
plicating the problem of noise from air rush. 

In addition to the foregoing, the problems of 
decoration to obtain proper psychological effect on 
the performers are being studied at the present time 


*Details of the machinery and duct insulation will be found 
on page 174 of this issue. 
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Details of the equipment rack and floor construction of 


the sixth floor, which is devoted entirely to operating 


offices, laboratories, and broadcasting equipment. The large amount of conduit that had to be provided for necessi- 
tated the use of trenches, 13 in. deep, covered by removable plates so that they could be reached for repair without 


difficulty 


together with the coordinating of this decoration 
with the acoustical treatment of the studios. Each 
studio is being treated individually, the acoustical 
treatment being handled in such a way that it may 
be varied at the will of the studio staff, with 
mechanical operation of acoustical units remotely 
controlled from a switchboard in the monitoring 
booth. The details of the sliding panel construction, 
which permits rapid change of the acoustic proper- 
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The details at the left, showing the equipment racks, represent a new method of rack construction 


ties of the walls, are shown on page 158. In the an- 
ticipation of television, all of these studios will be 
electrically shielded and provided with suitable 
lighting facilities, to illuminate for the 
proper operation of television cameras. Since we 
have not yet been confronted with the actual opera- 
tion of television on a large scale, the exact form 
which some of these things will take is a matter of 
conjecture at this time. 
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STUDIES IN SUPER-BLOCK HOUSING 


The possibility of reclaiming slum areas or blighted districts such as New York's 
Lower East Side has created an exceptional interest. This interest led a group of 
younger architects to make voluntary investigations of the problem, and the 
studies they present in brief indicate the results of months of their work. 


A je two studies here presented, of possible 
rehabilitation of a portion of the Lower East 
Side of New York City, were made last winter at the 
New School for Social Research's ‘* Architectural 
Workshop.”” The work was done by a number of 
young architects, with the advice and under the 
direction of practising men.* 

A restricted portion of the Lower East Side was 
chosen in order that the study might be made more 
thoroughly, and also because the cheapest land 
was available in the area chosen. 

The portion chosen is shown on the plans. It is 
particularly suitabie for residential development 
because it is within easy access of the most densely 
developed commercial areas and is slightly off the 
main traffic arteries and is, therefore, quiet and 
undisturbed. Low price was decided upon because 
that is the greatest social need and the only type of 
building for which there is demand. 

The source materials included the New York 
Regional Plan publications, the studies of the 
State Housing Board, publications of the East 
Side Chamber of Commerce, articles by Henry 
Wright, and conferences with Messrs. Clarence 
Stein, Arthur Holden, Leonard Cox and Harland 
Bartholomew, Joseph Platzker, Aaron Rabinowitz 
and Abraham Kazan.t 

However, there is a startling lack of information 
on many important points, and disagreement 
among these various authorities on what are com- 
monly regarded as facts. 

Also, the tendency of most of the available ma- 
terial is to give detailed data on existing conditions, 
whether those conditions are right or wrong. These 
indicate that our real work of investigation started 
after consulting the presently available information. 
We have not found ultimate answers to these prob- 
lems, but we feel that we have made a long start. 

The methods of attack and of investigation, and 
the data gathered, were common to the whole group. 
- * The advisers were Ralph Walker, Ely Kahn, Wallace 
Harrison and Albert Mayer. The group responsible for Study 
“A’’ consisted of John M. Gates, Geoffrey Platt, Charles 
Haines, Don E. Hatch, under the supervision of Ralph Walker. 
The group proposing Study “B”’ consisted of Robert Wein- 
berg, Alfred Busselle, Jr., Robert B. Schell, Guenter Arndt, 
under the supervision of Albert Mayer and with the coopera- 


tion of Charles Herrick, engineer for the Bayonne Planning 
Commission. 

+t We wish to make grateful acknowledgment of the coopera- 
tion of these gentlemen, without in any sense involving them 
in knowledge of or approval of the results we have reached. 
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From that point on, two sub-groups worked out 
solutions, one under Ralph Walker, and one under 
Albert Mayer. 

It was decided, for sociological reasons, that 
the area should be subdivided on the basis of self- 
contained communities, only those streets that sep- 
arate the communities to be through-traffic streets. 
Three factors determine the size of these communi- 
ties: 1, the upper limit of size is determined by the 
necessity for enough dividing streets to provide 
adequately for traffic; 2, the desideratum that the 
community contain such a population that a grade 
school of desirable size (from 1,200 to 2,500 pupils), 
can accommodate the children without the necessity 
of their leaving the community to reach it; 3, that 
each community be practically self-contained so 
that if it is developed alone, it cannot be injured by 
adjacent developments. 

To accomplish this, city planning studies were 
necessary to determine the expectable local and 
through traffic; to determine the amount of facili- 
ties required, such as churches, hospitals, high 
schools and junior high schools, moving picture 
theaters, department stores and other stores, ga- 
rages, playgrounds, parks; and also to determine 
which of these features should be contained in each 
community, and which could be regarded as com- 
mon to the whole area. 

It was concluded that the so-called nine-block 
super-block formed the most desirable community. 
These communities do not disturb the existing 
street layout, with minor exceptions. In each 
scheme, it is hoped that the city will consent to the 
closing of the streets not required for traffic, but 
neither scheme is vitiated if this is not possible. 
Study ‘‘B”’ retains some of the suitable existing 
buildings, such as schools and hospitals; study 
‘* A” does not. The actual building studies, involving 
height, coverage, orientation, sunlight, costs, 
materials, were made separately by each group. 

Both the groups plan to develop other schemes, 
one of which will disregard existing streets and 
utilities, as far as necessary, to see whether the 
advantages of the greater freedom thus obtained 
will outweigh the extra cost of providing new 
streets and utilities. Furthermore, while Study 
‘‘A”’ is based on tall buildings and Study ““B”’ on 
six-story buildings, both groups plan to study 
projects of differing heights. 
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STUDY “A”, ILLUSTRATIONS 
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TYPICAL PLAN OF 

UNIT NHO2 

UNIT NO4 
Combinations of typical apartment plans illustrat- 
ing formation of the four minimum rental units. 
Units Number 1] and 2 are nineteen stories while 
units Number 5, 6 and 7 (medium rental) are tower 
units planned in similar fashion with additional 

service and larger rooms 
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Super-block plan, Study ‘*A’’ 





Typical apartment plans 


Study ““A’’, developed by John M. Gates, Geoffrey Platt, Charles Haines, Don E. Hatch 
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preteen eon of blighted areas is not 
accomplished by scattered renovation or by 
unorganized rebuilding of occasional blocks. A 
scheme for developing low-rental housing must be 
devised, involving not merely large-scale operation 
but standardizing the construction and design 
to the greatest degree compatible with an esthetic 
solution. 

Premises governing a design: minimum land cov- 
erage, standardization of building units, safety for 
children at play, grouping of play areas, noise 
abatement, long vistas with great variation, some 
sunlight for every room, cross ventilation for every 
apartment. 

Region. The area was divided into sub-areas, each 
to be built financially independent. Two large 
centrally located sections are reserved for high 
schools, churches and other facilities necessary to 
the proposed population of 110,000 people. The 
suggested river front park would be for future 
development and not necessarily a part of the 
scheme. 

Sub-area. Shops were placed on the perimeter, for 
the dual reason of forming a barrier to the noise of 
traffic and giving the merchants the opportunity of 
transient trade. The roofs of the one-story shops 
provide play space for small children as well as 
balconies for the adjacent apartments. The unique 
orientation (approximately north and south) with 
a coverage of 25 per cent attains the maximum 
sunlight for tall buildings. The herringbone forma- 
tion enables the possibility of long vistas, similarly 
the lack of courts in parallel surfaces reduces sound 
reverberation and makes for greater privacy. 
This principle is used on each of the thirteen 
sub-areas, yet capitalized the river view where 
possible. 

Building Units. There are seven different 
types: four are low rental ($10 to $11 per room per 
month); the other three are for medium rental ($19 
to $20 per room per month). It was felt that a 
small proportion of this group would make for a 
more complete community. In every case the ma- 
terials would be standardized (being largely factory- 
made) and labor costs and job difficulties would be 
reduced to a minimum. Gas heaters, sub-metered 
to the individual apartment, effect a considerable 
saving to the tenant. 

Determination of Heights. From the experience of 
past developments it was assumed that the six-story 
non-fireproof building, while financially possible, 
would require too great a coverage to obtain the 
standard of living conditions implied in the basic 
premises. Twelve stories (the limit for self-operated 
elevators) was consequently accepted for a large 
(Continued on page 164) 
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STUDY “A”, DESCRIPTION 


waew ee ee ee 2S ee 


L 
FINANCIAL SETUP 


ESTIMATED COST 


Land 647,500 sq. ft. @ $10.00 per sq. ft. $6,475,000 


Apartment Buildings, Total. .... $10,784,000 
Loss by Stores 136,000 
RRM oS 5g eb ats oc eand $10,658,000 
Stores 300’ x 30’ x 10’ @ 20¢ cu. ft. Do ete ea 198,000 
Clearing Costs 
647,500 sq. ft. @ 37¢ per sq. ft............. $ 239,500 
Architects’ Fees @ 4%.. $434,000 
Contractors’ Fees @ 5.5%. 597,000 
Disbursements Ist M. @ 3% 423,000 
Int. lst M. During Const. @ 4%. 564,000 
Disburs. Pfd. Stock @ 10% 720,000 
Int. Pfd. Stock D. C. @ 6%. 432,000 
Brokerage Fees 150,000 
Renting & Advert. 25,000 
Contingencies 184,500 
Working Capital 100,000 
Taxes During Const. 100,000 
I cin otrns 8h xO as I rin CO ae Pace $ 3,729,500 
ee ne ne ery $21,300,000 
Financing, lst Mortgage . . $14,100,000 


Pfd. Stock... 7,200,000 


(Ae eee 


Be $21,300,000 





ESTIMATED INCOME 


Apartment Buildings, Total. .... $ 2,374,000 
Loss by Stores. 12,000 


Wg eee aa es . $ 2,362,000 


Stores 3300’ @$200.00 per ft. oped .. $ 660,000 


pI gs og xe ke cana anls } wees $ 3,022,000 


ANNUAL CHARGES 


Taxes. . EO eee eh eae ee $402,000 
Int. lst M. @ 5% ek te 705,000 
Vacancy @ 10%.......... 302,200 
te re 531,900 
Depreciation @ 3% 639,000 
Int. Pfd. Stock @ 6% 432,000 


op ee tire ae $ 3,012,100 


SURPLUS 


Be Eo kg dbo ok 2% ¥ ove OARS Ree $ 3,022,000 


3,012,100 
9,900 


Total Annual Charges 
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portion of the building. Under the Multiple Dwell- 
ing Law the maximum height of 134 times the 
width of the street determines the next group at 


nineteen stories. Under the tower provision the 
height of the tallest buildings was fixed at 31 stories. 

Minimum Rental Units. To obtain greater stand- 
ardization, studies were made of a two-bay unit. 
This comprised a service unit (stair, elevator, 
incinerator, pipe chases) and two apartments. The 
two girder spans of 18 ft. and 26 ft. permitted the 
planning of the three room and the four and one- 
half room apartments respectively. These were 
typical, yet extreme flexibility was preserved, as in 
two abutting apartments almost any combination 
of rooms may be had. By combining these typical 
plans, buildings of 140 ft. and 174 ft. were obtained; 
thus the four minimum rental units consisted of 
only two typical floors, two being twelve stories and 
two being nineteen. On the sixth floor of the twelve- 
story building and the sixth and twelfth floors of 
the nineteen-story building, corridors are provided 
between the elevators. 


STATISTICS OF STUDY “A” 


REGION 

Percentage Coverage 
Original Land Area 
Proposed Land (including land 


Total 


Play Area 


Proposed Population 
Number of People per \cre of 


Play Area 


APARTMENTS 
Total Number Apartments... 32,141 
Average Size Apt. 3.3 Rooms 


RENTALS 


Percent of Rooms 
Percent of Rooms 
Percent of Rooms 


STORES 


at $11.00= 21. 
at $12.00=45. 


24.6 


5,670,135 sq. ft. 131 acres 


gained by planting in interior 


streets) 


6,058,000 aq. St. 140 acres 


(including 
park area along East River) 6,850,000 sq. ft. 158.2 acres 


110,000 


695 


“IN 


at $19.50 = 26.4 
Percent of Rooms at $20.50= 6.7 
Total Front Feet 25,705 
$200.00 


Rent Average 
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STUDY “B’’, PLANS Le OX x4 } 

On the opposite page are : bj ¢ xX » . 2 

‘ age : ‘ x —_ 

shown the Super-block Plan of |: \ e. ZZ 
six story apartments (at the |: € as A 
left); and a plan of a typical pe y YZ, % 
floor of one of the apartment aN SS v > 
yer wy right) — il <I: Ns. ¢ , GENERAL PLAN 
eveloped by Robert Weinberg, é Kc \s a 
Alfred. Busselle, Jr., Robert B. lt ? BB of saaeney 
Schell, Guenter Arndt; Charles “ai! . ay , 
Herrick collaborating ‘ o a 2. 3 ae 

The general plan of New LEGEND NEIGHBORHOOD UNITS 
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voluntary group of the “Archi. se rae cobs: ee @ cen Oe lei demiemine ae 
tectural Workshop’’ of The PORT ASE EXISTING 0 PROPOSED — PUBLIC semon 5. fl NEW YORK CITY 
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S THE general introduction covers the broad 

aspects of the development of the whole area, 

we here discuss chiefly the nine-block community 

unit in detail. The general map of the area shows 
its adaptation to the irregular areas. 

By developing eight blocks with six-story elevator 
apartments covering 49 per cent of the net taxable 
land, it is possible to leave the entire ninth block 
free of housing. The intensity of coverage on the 
eight blocks is sufficient to insure financial security, 
while at the same time well ahead of the standard 
set by even the most progressive of existing housing 
projects on Manhattan. Buildings of this height 
cast shorter shadows and give practically the same 











STUDY “B”, DESCRIPTION 


amount of sunlight as taller buildings with less 
coverage. The interior courts, none of which is less 
than 62 x 96 ft., are open north and south to admit 
the prevailing breezes, and are laid out to provide 
recreation for the very young and for adults. Chil- 
dren of junior high school age and older have 
recreational provision outside of the unit, but within 
the district. Adults have the use of the community 
center, and the gymnasium and auditorium wings 
of the school building will be available evenings. 
Playground for children of elementary age is 
ceded to the city on the center block where the city 
will purchase at a nominal fee (or exchange) its 
school site. Any private social or religious institu- 
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tion could arrange to use the auditorium, or if it 
wished to build in the unit would be advised to pur- 
chase a site facing the community center. 

Land required to widen bounding streets is do- 
nated by the developers in return for the city’s 
cooperation in reducing traffic within the unit by 
police control. By this arrangement children need 
not cross traffic going to school. 

Provision for local shopping needs, at the ratio 
of 25 front feet per 100 population, can be restricted 
to an area zoned for ‘retail business’’ extending 
back only 150 ft. from each of the north and south 
bounding streets. By developing a small market or 
arcade, as shown, stores can be concentrated for 
convenience and safety, and the traffic arteries kept 
free of shoppers. 

The perimeter and indicated interior places pro- 
vide sufficient parking space for residents without 
using the streets surrounding the center block.* 
New York zoning laws prevent inclusion of garages 
in a residential or business zone, so these are placed 
in two concentrated central locations for the entire 
section. 

Assuming not more than one person per room, the 
apartment buildings, containing about 1,000 rooms 
per block, provide for 8,000 persons in the neighbor- 
hood unit. Of these about 1,500 elementary school 
children can be expected.t A school of 400 cu. ft. 
per student is shown, with low wings to the south for 
primary department, nursery, and care of mothers 
and infants. Sixty thousand square feet of play- 
ground make 40 sq. ft. per child — necessarily 
below ideal standards, but far in advance of 
Manhattan practice. 

The large-scale plan of one of the corner buildings 
shows apartments of two, three, four and five rooms 
with cross ventilation and a variety of exposures. 
It is the contention of this proposal that a develop- 
ment based on proved and tested practice could best 
secure the backing to proceed immediately. And the 
successful launching of the neighborhood unit prin- 
ciple would pave the way for the development of 
adjacent units on a similar plan, but perhaps more 
advanced structural and architectural lines. 

Eight such units, of similar size and varying 
shape, make up the district studied, accommodating 
a total population in the area of approximately 
60,000 people. Reference to the general plan on the 
preceding page will explain the relation of the units 
to each other, to the traffic and transportation sys- 
tem, and to those features and facilities that are 
common to the district as a whole. The entire area 
is so nearly the same as the existing assembly and 
aldermanic district, that the adjustment of the 
latter would give the project political as well as 
structural unity. 

* Assuming one car per five families. 


+ This is an average of figures from four different sources. 
Che individual figures varied widely from each other. 
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PRELIMINARY FINANCIAL SET-UP, STUDY ‘“B” 
Nine-block Unit — Six-story Buildings 


First Cost: (Calculation is made for unit covering one 


block) 


Land: 80,000 sq. ft. at $8..... $ 640,000.00 
Construction: 2,600,000 cu. ft. 

| SEE Se Sl a ees Ne 780,000 . 00 
Landscaping, street changes, 

ee rye 35,000. 00 


Architect's fees, legal, etc 
Carrying charges 
5° & $640,000 = $32,000 
244% X 780,000= 19,500 


30,000 . 00 


51,500.00 

Taxes during construction. . 7,000.00 
Financing, title, insurance, 
mortgage tax, etc. 20,000 . 00 
Total first cost $1,563,500 .00 
First mortgage 960,000. 00 


or equity and second mortgage 


Equity . . $603,500. 00 
a or equity and preferred stock oe 
EXPENSES: 
Maintenance: 1030 rooms at 
$40* Boe legs $41,200.00 
Uncollectible rentals. 6,000 . 00 


Taxes (using State Housing 
Law’s exemption) 

First mortgage interest at 5%. 

Amortization and depreciation, 
ae Patan arars = 28,800. 00 

Vacancies 10% setae 15,000. 00 

Net income to yield 6% on 
$603,500 must be 


18,000. 00 
48,000 . 00 


36,300 . 00 


Total See : . $193,300.00 
Income from stores: 250 front ft. at $150** 
less 10°) vacancy 


33,800 . 00 


Total yearly net rental required from 

apartments $159,500.00 
Total number of rooms (ad- 

justed to allow % room extra 

for D. A., kitchenette, or 

bath, as allowed by State 

Housing Board) = 1,150 
Required average rental per 

adjusted room = 

$159,500.00 
= $138.69 per room, per year 
1,150 11.56 per room, per month 


* Average maintenance in this kind of building has been 
about $44 over a period of years. This is now down about 15 
per cent due to drop in labor and material costs, but is prob- 
ably up 5 per cent due to increased turnover, hence a net 
deduction of 10 per cent, giving a maintenance cost of about 
$40 per room. 

** Store rentals are always a guess, even in established 
localities of established character. We have used $150 to be 
safe. To show what an effect artificially assumed store rentals 
would have, if $50 per front foot were added to the store value, 
it would mean that average room rentals could be $1 less per 
month, or $10.56 per room average. 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO AIR CONDITIONING 


NTERPRETERS of public sentiment and ana- 

lysts of commercial markets are almost unani- 
mous in the opinion that air conditioning of buildings 
offers extraordinary possibilities for promotion dur- 
ing the next decade. So happily ominous are the 
signs of public acceptance that one prominent 
engineer fully expects the air conditioning industry 
to be ‘‘one of those movements which will do much 
to lift the country from depression by offering new 
channels for manufactured output, give work to an 
increasing number of installers and favorably affect 
many trades which are allied with or dependent on 
air conditioning for support.” 


What Is Air Conditioning? The term air condi- 
tioning is so broad that considerable confusion has 
arisen as to what constitutes air conditioning in the 
strictest definition of the term. Reluctantly, but 
necessarily, two distinct definitions must be made 
for the purpose of this discussion. Air conditioning 
for large buildings, such as theaters, office buildings, 
department stores, public buildings, etc., is com- 
posed of four separate kinds of air treatment: (1) 
complete temperature control, including heating 
and cooling; (2) humidification and dehumidifica- 
tion; (3) cleaning; (4) distribution. 

In the field of domestic and small building air 
conditioning, however, no such definition could be 
phrased, since there are, at the present time, 
producers of ‘‘air conditioning’? equipment who 
offer any one of the following types of air treat- 
ment: 

1. Warm air furnace with a blower and dry filter. 

2. Warm air furnace with a blower and washer 
(or with a humidifier and dry filter). 

3. Portable humidifiers that may be plugged into 
an electric socket. 

4. Permanent type humidifiers that are attached 
to hot water or steam supply and return lines. 

5. Room coolers, employing either mechanical 
refrigeration or manufactured ice. 

6. Warm air furnaces with blower and washer, 
and which use spray and blower during summer. 

7. Air conditioning systems which perform all 
the functions of the large-building systems. 

Although it might seem illogical to group these 
various types of equipment under air conditioning, 
it appears less so after recalling that each of these 
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methods of air treatment does have a positive effect 
upon effective temperature. 


The Purpose of Air Conditioning. So much has 
been published on the comfort and health benefits 
of air conditioning that a brief review of that 
phase of the subject is presented here. In three 
simple statements, two of which are definitions 
borrowed from the American Society of Heating and 
Ventilating Engineers, the reason for air condition- 
ing is immediately apparent. 

Effective temperature is a relative index of the 
degree of warmth or cold felt in response to temper- 
ature, humidity, and air movement. 

The range of effective temperatures over which 
the majority of people (50 per cent or more) feel 
comfortable is called the comfort zone. 

Air conditioning is the mechanical control of one, 
two, or all three of the factors involved in effective 
temperature to produce an index that falls in the 
comfort zone. 

Since the questions of heating and humidifying 
are familiar, this discussion will be limited to pro- 
ducing satisfactory effective temperatures in hot 
weather, which includes cooling, dehumidifying, 
cleaning, and air movement. 


Cooling Methods. Cooling is accomplished by 
establishing a contact between the air and a cooling 
surface, which may be either a spray of cold water or 
coils through which a refrigerant is passed. If the 
former system is used, the cold water for the spray 
may be obtained from a natural cold water well, by 
melting ice, or from water cooled mechanically. 
Although there are some systems which depend 
upon tap water for spray cooling, it is thought by 
many authorities that the water must have a tem- 
perature of 40° F. or less to be effective as a cooler. 

If the air is cooled by contact with cooling coils, 
one of two methods may be employed to provide 
the necessary frigidity in the coils. Cold water, 
brine, or some other liquid solution may be pumped 
through the coils, or one of the safe, harmless re- 
frigerating gases may be circulated through the coil 
itself. 


Methods of Dehumidification. The process of 
eliminating moisture from the air may be carried on 
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in any one of three different ways. Perhaps the most 
common is the spray method which is similar in op- 
eration to spray air washing, the only difference 
being that the water used in the spray is cooled be- 
fore entering the spray chamber. Water vapor in the 
air is condensed by contact with the chilled water 
to the point of saturation at the temperature of the 
air leaving the chamber. Just as in spray air washers, 
the free moisture is removed by a series of baffles 
and eliminators. In the second type, the cooling 
coils and the spray are located in the same chamber 
so that the air comes in contact with the spray and 
the wetted coils. One advantage which the spray 
type is reported to have over the latter type is the 
higher efficiency of heat transfer between the spray 
and the air, which reduces the cost and size of re- 
frigerating equipment by lowering the temperature 
head. 

Entirely different in principle from either of 
these dehumidification systems is the practice of 
using a silica gel bed. Silica gel is a hard, hygro- 
scopic substance, similar in appearance to sand, 
but of much more porous constituency. When moist 
air is brought in contact with silica gel, the pores 
absorb water vapor until they become saturated. 
The gel is then reactivated by heating. 


Cleaning and Distribution. Although the processes 
of cleaning air are limited to filtering or washing, 
the methods of air distribution range widely, de- 
pending primarily upon the size and type of building. 
Filters are of two general types, dry and viscous. 
The former depends upon a screen of felt, cloth, 
cellulose, or similar material to impinge dust par- 
ticles and other objects. The filtering media must be 
replaced occasionally, and they may usually be 
cleaned by vacuum cleaning or by shaking. Viscous 
filters, which employ coated surfaces to catch dust 
and other particles, are of two types, cell and auto- 
matic. The cell type must undergo periodic recondi- 
tioning by washing and recoating, whereas the auto- 
matic type, as the name suggests, cleans itself, by 
renewing the viscous coating automatically. 

Air washers, as has already been suggested above, 
are similar to dehumidifiers. Air may be washed by 
(1) passing it through a spray, (2) passing it over 
wet surfaces, (3) a combination of these. According 
to tests made by the American Society of Heating 
and Ventilating Engineers, ‘the usual humidifying 
efficiency of a good air washer is 70 per cent, and the 
humidifying efficiency of air washers of the com- 
monly termed humidifier type should range from 
95 to 98 per cent.” 

In the calculation of the method and amount of 
air distribution, there is a wide range of opinion 
among leading engineers. For some types of build- 
ings and under certain conditions, 10 cu. ft. of air 
per minute per person may be a satisfactory volume 
to be supplied and removed from any space. Under 
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other circumstances, 30 c.f.m. might be required. 
At any rate, there has been a general tendency in 
cooling and air conditioning to examine the original 
practice of delivering 30 c.f.m. at a temperature 
10° below the maintained temperature. In some 
cases, it is advisable to supply a relatively small 
quantity of air per person at a temperature 35° 
below the maintained temperature. Since the 
amount of delivered air has an important bearing 
upon the capacity of fans, motors, ducts, etc., and 
consequently upon cost, it is good practice to make 
a thorough study of all the possible combinations of 
temperature, humidity, and motion before agreeing 
to an arbitrary figure for any particular installation. 
Alternate solutions for each problem should be 
worked out and thoroughly analyzed. 

Inevitably linked to the amount of air supplied 
is the method of distribution as well as the question 
of the difference in temperature between the enter- 
ing air and the desired temperature to be main- 
tained. There are three general methods of distribu- 
tion, that is, in addition to distribution to small 
areas from a unit cooler: (1) downward flow, (2) 
upward flow, and (3) by the ejector system, which 
is the distribution of relatively small quantities of 
air from nozzles at high velocity. Each of these 
methods has its ramifications so that it is possible 
for almost any building to obtain uniform distribu- 
tion, not in respect to floor space, but to the amount 
of heat to be absorbed in different parts of a room. 
Methods of distribution for different types of build- 
ings will be discussed under the types of buildings. 


Residence Conditioning. Referring to the number 
of systems that are termed “air conditioning” 
systems on the first page of this article, it will be 
understood why a discussion of residence air con- 
ditioning must of necessity have its limitations. 
Statements made in relation to one type might have 
no bearing upon another. Consequently, in discuss- 
ing treatment of air in residences, it will be necessary 
to use the term air conditioning for systems which 
control humidification, and cooling and air condt- 
tioning for systems which cool and dehumidify. 
Although such distinctions may appear illogical, in 
view of the meaning of air conditioning in large 
buildings, there is really no other course open. 

The development of unit coolers for residences, 
small stores, and individual offices has been rapid 
in the last few years. Many types are available 
free standing units that resemble radios in appear- 
ance, others which are designed to replace radiators, 
and still others which may be suspended, or con- 
cealed in the wall just as radiators are concealed. 
There are three types of units, one which employs 
a cooling coil, another which uses a cold spray, and a 
third in which the air is drawn across ice. The spray 
type is usually confined to units that are concealed in 
the wall or in a room or closet space adjacent to the 
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room that is to be conditioned. It is particularly 
effective as an air washer as well as a dehumidifier. 
Usually, although not always, the washer type is 
used for greater heat loads than can be removed with 
the standard-sized coil or ice coolers. 

Coil and ice coolers have the advantage of being 
less expensive to install as a general rule. Some of 
them, in fact, may be moved from one room to 
another on rollers, and plugged into an ordinary 
outlet. Portable coolers use ice as the refrigerant 
either directly or for the cooling of coils. If mechan- 
ical refrigeration is used, the compressor unit is 
generally located in a convenient closet, although 
it is possible, when necessary, to obtain units in 
which the compressor is an integral part of the unit. 
For unit coolers in which there is no provision made 
in the cooler cabinet for ice, the ice melting or 
water cooling tank is placed in the basement or a 
similarly convenient location. 

There is a wide range in the capacities of room 
coolers, supplying air at rates varying from 200 to 
600 c.f.m., and generating as much as 3 tons of 
refrigeration daily, which is equal to 864,000 Btu. 
One such unit is fully capable of conditioning ad- 
equately the air in a living room, office, or even a 
small store. It is common practice to employ two or 
three such units, all supplied from the same refrig- 
eration source, to cool larger spaces. Although 
conditions may alter the decision, it is generally 





believed that a central system is to be preferred 
economically to a unit system if more than three 
units are required. One frequent use of unit or cab- 
inet conditioners for residences is to install one in 
the living room for day and evening use and another 
in a bedroom for night use, operating both on the 
same source of refrigeration. 

In addition to unit coolers, there are also unit 
conditioners, which as the previous reservation in- 
dicated, are principally concerned with humidity 
control. The most common type of self-contained 
unit humidifier is the direct type, by which a fine 
mist is discharged into the room and evaporated. 
Since heat is required in the evaporation of water, 


(e.g. one pound of water evaporated at 70° F. 
absorbs 1053 Btu.), the humidifier has a cooling 
effect. 


Central conditioning systems for residences and 
other small buildings, that is, systems in which no 
attempt is made to cool the air by refrigeration, 
depend upon humidity control and air motion to 
produce comfortable temperatures in 
summer. The warm air furnace system, employing a 
blower and dry filter can be operated in summer to 
circulate the cooler cellar air. An air washer, or a 
humidifier with a dry filter, is often used with a 
warm air furnace system, and depending upon the 
temperature of the tap-water is partially effective 
as a cooler as well as for humidification and circulat- 


effective 





Type of space to be cooled: Office 
Size of space to be cooled: Length 67 ft.; width 35 ft. 6 in 
Material and thickness of walls: North 16 in. brick, ! 

16 in. brick, '% in. plaster; east 12 in. brick, ! 


height 12 ft. 
2 in. plaster; south 
2 in. plaster; west 12 in. 


brick, \% in. plaster 
Area of windows, including sash: North 0; south 84 sq. ft.; east 63 sq. ft.; 
west 63 sq. fi 


Single or double pane window: Single 

Floor construction and thickness: 1% in. wood, 2 x 10 joist, plaster below 

Kind of floor covering: None 

Ceiling construction and thickness: '% 

Number of floors in building: Two 

Location of space to be cooled, which floor: Second floor 

If space is under attic, give height of attic: 3 ft. to 44 ft. under flat roof 
wood sheathing, built up roofing 

Which walls are exposed: North No; south Yes; east Yes; west Yes 

Which walls shaded by other buildings: North Ne; south No; east No; 
west Yes 

Which windows shaded by awnings: 
west No 

Maximum number of persons in space at any one time: 28 

Approximate number of persons entering during cooling period: 50 

Average time persons remain in such space: 20 for 7'2 hrs.; 30 
for 1 hr. 

Type of activity: Sitting principally, general office work 

No. of electric lights: /4. Average wattage: 200. 
2,800 

No. of electric motors: &. Average H.P.: '. 

List electrical appliances: None 


in. plaster under open joist 


North No; south Yes; east No; 


Total wattage: 
Total H.P.: 1 


Btu/Hr. Hrs. Btu;day 


North wall (not exposed 


Brick (804 sq. ft. x 2.47 1,988 8 15,904 
South wall (exposed) 

Brick (720 sq. ft. x 3.41) 2,455 8 19,640 

Glass (84 sq. ft. x 16.93) 1,422 8 11,376 





TYPICAL CALCULATION OF COOLING LOAD 


(Based on temperature 


Btu/Hr. Hrs. Btu /day 
East wall (exposed) 
Brick (362 sq. ft. x 4.61 1,673 8 13,384 
Glass (63 sq. ft. x 16.93 1,069 8 8,552 
West wall (exposed) 
Brick (363 sq. ft. x 4.61) 1,673 8 13,384 
Glass (63 sq. ft. x 16.93) 1,069 8 8,552 
Sun effect 
South wall only, west wall shaded 
Brick (720 sq. ft. x 6.00 4.320 8 34,520 
Glass, shaded by awning (84 sq. ft. x 10.00) 840 8 6,720 
Ceiling 
P 2,378 sq. ft. x 4.08 9,664 8 77,312 
Floor 
2,378 sq. ft. x 3.45 8,120 8 64,960 
Human load 
Maximum (28 x 500) . 14,000 
Average (50 x 500) 3, 87,500 
Light and appliance load 
Lights (2,700 watts x 3.42) 9,576 8 76,608 
Motors (1 H.P. x 2,550 x 0.5 275 8 10,200 
Infiltration 
1 air change per hour 14,218 8 114,144 
1 x 28,536 cu. ft. x 0.5 
TOTAL LOAD MAXIMUM HOUR 73,362 
TOTAL LOAD MAXIMUM DAY 562,796 





difference of 15° F.) 


The cooling apparatus must be able to extract 73,362 Btu. per hour at 
capacity operation, and must be able to absorb 562,796 Btu. on the 
maximum day. Manufacturers’ figures on capacities will indicate the 
equipment required to meet the conditions 

Norte. The heat loss figures used are standard figures, available in any 
heating reference book. 
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Two-outlet system for restaurants. One supply grille, with the aid of an exhaust grille over the steam table, serves 
the ground floor, and the other supply grille cools the mezzanine, and also aids in the cooling of the first floor 


ing. For hot water and steam systems, the humidi- 
fiers are located in radiator enclosures as part of the 
radiator unit. One successful unit of this type is 
supplied by fan with constantly fresh air from an 
intake grille located in the exterior wall. 

Central cooling and air conditioning systems for 
residences are similar to the systems installed in 
larger buildings. The ice melting tank or mechanical 
refrigeration equipment, and all other parts of the 
equipment are located in the cellar, and conditioned 
air is supplied through ducts to the various rooms 
of the house. 


Controlling Factors. Before entering into a dis- 
cussion of air conditioning systems for large build- 
ings it would be appropriate to outline the facts 
which influence the design of a system, and to ex- 
plain the process of estimating by an actual ex- 
ample. The elements which contribute to the sensi- 
ble and latent heat loads, and which must be figured 
accurately for each room that is to be conditioned 
are as follows: 

1. Determination of the average maximum dry 
and wet bulb temperatures outside, and their rela- 
tion to the required dry bulb temperature and rela- 
tive humidity inside. The importance of this is 
obvious since the total heat increment on which the 
air quantities are based is decidedly influenced by 
the maximum outside dry bulb temperature, since 
refrigeration requirements are increased or de- 
creased in accordance with the highness or lowness 
of the outside wet bulb temperature. 

2. The actual cooling load is then determined 
for each room on the basis of heat transmission 
through the walls, roof, and sometimes floors, 
in accordance with the standard tables for heat 
losses for various types of construction. Complicat- 
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ing factors in this connection are the window areas, 
sun effect and building orientation (since south and 
west walls are affected to a greater degree by the 
sun than are the east and north walls), additional 
load required for spaces beneath setbacks, etc., and 
air leaks of various kinds. 

3. Another important contributor to the heat load 
is the heat output by human beings which varies 
according to their activity. A man at rest, for in- 
stance, has a heat output of 300 Btu. per hour, 
whereas a man doing heavy labor or dancing has 
an output of approximately 700 Btu. Other sources 
of heat to be removed are electric lights, appliances, 
such as adding machines in offices, toasters in 
residences, motors, etc. 

For residences, and other spaces of similar cubic 
content estimating the cooling load is a compara- 
tively simple matter. After determining the total 
number of Btu., the selection of equipment to 
accomplish the work may be made upon tables of 
capacities for various types of units. A typical esti- 
mation of the cooling load for a small office building 
is reproduced on page 169. 


Restaurants and Shops. Although there are im- 
portant differences in the requirements of systems 
for restaurants and shops, they are similar enough 
in shape and size to be considered together. The 
chief difference between them is the increased load 
placed upon a restaurant system due to the presence 
of steam tables, coffee urns, electric grilles, etc. 
Furthermore, restaurants have only one or two 
peak human loads during the day, whereas shops 
have a fairly constant load throughout the day. 
Methods of distribution and air quantities, however, 
are somewhat the same. It is important in selecting 
equipment to consider, particularly in the case of 
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restaurants, that on a basis of system operation only 
60 days during the year, with two peak loads 
amounting to 6 hours per day, an air conditioning 
system would be operating at full capacity only 15 
full days a year. Consequently, first cost is very 
important under such circumstances. 

Choice lies between the unit system and the cen- 
tral system. Aware that circumstances alter con- 
ditions, it might be said that the unit system is 
better for existing buildings, and a central system 
better for new buildings. Costs of masonry work, 
supply lines, wiring for motors, loss of time, and 
other factors argue against central installations 
in existing shops and stores. In new buildings, space 
economy points to the advisability of conserving the 
floor space for the store or restaurant activities. 
Air distribution depends upon the size and shape 
of the space, and upon the character of the estab- 
lishment. For lunch rooms and low-priced stores, 
diffuser type outlets, from one to five in number 
and placed where they would do the most good, 
would be sufficient. It is often possible to utilize the 
space over the entrance door for a self-contained 
unit with one large outlet. Other possible locations 
for outlets are: near dressing rooms, under counters, 
or depending upon the distance the air must travel 
and the height of the ceiling, in the walls. For 
higher class shops and restaurants, ceiling outlets 
of the drop panel diffuser type are to be preferred. 
Use of false ceilings, false beams, are common prac- 
tice. A particularly successful type of treatment is 
shown on page 172. 


Theaters. Although the conditioning of theaters 
is a subject which calls for more elaborate treatment 
than space permits here, and since the design of 
theater systems is generally limited to experienced 
air conditioning engineers, only a few of the fea- 
tures which relate specifically to architects can 
be mentioned. Central location of equipment, 
preferably in the basement, or sometimes in the 
truss space over the auditorium, is desirable in all 
instances. The early practice of scattering the heat- 
ing, ventilating, and air conditioning equipment 
was often costly, and usually unnecessary. Not only 
is the first cost reduced by accessible, convenient 
placements of machinery, but maintenance costs 
are even more appreciably reduced. If mechanical 
refrigeration is used, the system should not be forced 
to depend upon one unit. Two and sometimes three, 
although necessitating an increase in first cost, will 
pay for themselves in the reduction of maintenance 
costs. An examination of the daily cooling logs of 
all the theaters in a large chain revealed that it was 
necessary to have all the units of the systems 
operating only 25 per cent of the cooling season, 
thereby permitting greater economies than would 
have been possible if the systems had had only one 
unit. 
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The two types of air distribution most commonly used in 
new theaters. Above is an ejector system diagram, by 
which cooled air is blown at high velocity from the two 
jets as shown. Below is a typical example of the down- 
ward flow method, in which ducts under the balcony and 
the plenum chamber serve to return air. Larger quanti- 
ties of air are required for this type than for the above 
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Floor plan and duct layout for the Milan Building, San 
Antonio, Texas. Air is supplied through grilles in the 
permanent corridor partitions and withdrawn through 
grilles in the doors. The corridors are return air ducts 
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Three different types of outlets, all of which are good 
practice. At the left is a photograph of one method of 
architectural treatment for the high pressure nozzle type 
of distribution. Directly above is a new development in 
the drop panel type, used when the area to be cooled 
is large and the air supply is being released at high 
velocity. At the bottom is a new method of distribution 
employed with false ceiling construction when it is 
inadvisable to install outlets in the ceiling itself 
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In laying out preliminary plans, consideration 
must be given, if mechanical refrigeration is used, 
to providing sufficient water for the condensors. 
If water rates are high, or if the city’s supply is 
comparatively high of temperature, a cooling tower 
or spray pond must be provided. Since these are 
usually placed on roofs, the steel must be designed 
to bear the additional load. 

A general understanding of the methods of air 
distribution which serve different types of theaters 
best will enable the architect to avoid revisions 
after the drawings have been completed. Three 
principles seem to be agreed upon generally. They 
are: 1. Air quantity should be proportioned to 
seating distribution; (2) balcony and mezzanine 
circulation should be provided separate from orches- 
tra space; (3) air should move toward the faces of 
the audience. 

The upward flow system of distribution is con- 
fined to installations in old theaters, since the heat- 
ing and ventilating of theaters was usually ac- 
complished in this manner. This type of distribution 
requires an air quantity of from 25 to 35 c.f.m. per 
person and a maximum difference in temperature 
between entering air and the desired temperature of 
15° F. If the downward flow system is used, supply 
outlets may be installed in the ceiling, side walls, 
or rear walls. If local ordinances do not place a 
minimum limit on air quantities, it is possible to 
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employ less air by these methods. Air may be sup- 
plied through open flush type grilles or openings 
in suspended ceilings for the front part of the or- 
chestra, and drop panels may be used for supplying 
the rear orchestra and mezzanines. In small houses 
a rear wall supply system is often an adequate 
solution. The same type of theater may be well 
served by outlets at the front of the theater. 
For narrow theaters, side wall distribution is 
possible. 

Use of an ejector system, employing small vol- 
umes of air, at extremely low temperatures, and de- 
livered from ejectors at high velocity is becoming 
more common. According to Andre Merle, chief 
engineer for an important air conditioning cor- 
poration, ‘successful application has required first 
of all that there be a flat ceiling with no drops, 
beams, lights or columns directly in the path of the 
jet. The size of the auditorium is also a limiting 
factor, as blows of over 200 ft. should not be 
attempted. A minimum ceiling height of 12 
ft. also seems necessary. Attempts to apply the 
method to space in which the height is out of all 
proportion to the length are also questionable at 
present.”’ 

Provisions for the return of air are provided 
either through outlets along the side and rear 
walls, or through mushrooms at the floor level and 
through ducts below the balconies. 
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Representative details of sound insulation and sound isolation em- 
ployed in the air conditioning system for the National Broadcasting 
Company Studios in Rockefeller Center, where it was necessary to 
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eliminate sound entirely because of the sensitivity of microphones. 
For ordinary practice, therefore, such treatment would be more than 
satisfactory. 











The floating platform construction for machinery is 
shown below. Above is a typical treatment for ceiling ducts, show- 
ing the type of hanger used for isolation. At the right is a section 
through a duct near an outlet, showing five forms of noise reduction 
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Office Buildings. The comparatively few  in- 
stallations in office buildings limit the available 
data for this division. Just as in heating installa- 
tions, the building is usually divided into zones, 
with one unit serving each floor perhaps, or one 
unit serving each of the quadrant exposures of the 
building. How complicated the task of zoning may 
become is well illustrated in the air conditioning 
of the National Broadcasting Company studios in 
the Rockefeller Center development, for which 10 
different units are planned to serve 11 floors. The 
zoning is based upon similarity of space conditions. 

Important to the planning of the building is the 
location of equipment. It has been the practice of 
one engineering company to follow as closely as pos- 
the following general rules for location. 
Dehumidifiers are placed on the same floor level, 
comparatively high in the building where clean air 
is available, with booster fans on each floor. Re- 
frigerating equipment is placed in the basement, 
and conditioning equipment every fifteenth 
twentieth floor, located, if possible, in the service 
artery. 

The distributing points are, of course, affected 
by ceiling heights, location of permanent partitions, 
and the construction of the ceiling, whether it is 
beamed or hung. In the past, outlet grilles have 
usually been located in the permanent corridor 
walls near the ceiling line, with exhaust grilles 


sible 


or 


placed in o‘ice doors, or in the walls near the floor, 
corridors serving as return air ducts. There is a 
tendency at present to place low pressure nozzle 
outlets under windows or in permanent corridor 
partitions. The general plan of the building will 
determine which of the two methods is preferable. 

Large buildings consume a tremendous amount of 
water for condensing, a fact to which some de- 
signers blink their eyes. A cooling tower or spray 
pond in almost all large office buildings will be 
required, and the necessary structural provisions 
made. 


Recirculation. One of the major problems which 
confronts the designer of any air conditioning sys- 
tem is that of air recirculation. Since it has an 
important bearing upon the size and capacities of 
equipment, and an important bearing upon mainte- 
nance cost, it should be thoroughly understood. 
In the early days of conditioning, it was general 
practice to introduce from the outside all air to 
be conditioned. Later, as an economy measure, the 
practice of using recirculated air mixed with out- 
side air was generally adopted. There are, how- 
ever, two general methods of using recirculated 
air shown in accompanying diagrams. The 
simple arrangement of reconditioning both the out- 
side air and the recirculated air is one type, and 
the split system, in which part of the returned air 
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is by-passed to the fans is the other. To offset the 
obvious advantage of reducing the air to be condi- 
tioned by the split system, there are significant 
advantages in the simple method of recirculation. 
The relative merits of the two systems is one of the 
heatedly debated subjects among air conditioning 
engineers. Each has its advantages, so that a choice 
between them is possible only in consideration of a 
specific problem.* 


Insulation. The question of noise elimination in 
air conditioning systems is easily solved by the 
proper design of the duct system in relation to air 
velocities, the insulation of ducts, location of sound 
traps in the ducts, the isolation of the ducts from the 
building structure, and the soundproofing of ma- 
chinery in the customary manner. Because of the 
unusual sensitivity of microphones to sounds which 
the ear cannot detect, the sound insulation of the 
National Broadcasting Company Studios is repre- 
sentative of the latest developments in air condi- 
tioning work. The details shown on page 173 illus- 
trate a method that is as thorough in this respect 
as any system could be. 


Cost. Because of the special conditions which 
invariably arise in the installation of any air condi- 
tioning system, there is little available significant 
cost data. Generalities are too broad and specific 
examples mean little in relation to other buildings. 

Unit coolers for residences, offices, etc., vary in 
price from $400 to $800 installed, depending upon 
capacity and type. Unit conditions cost approxi- 
mately $200 to $350. 

Central conditioning systems for residences, not 
including cooling equipment, range from approxi- 
mately $1,000 for small residences to $2,500 for 18 
or 20 room A conditioning unit alone, 
suitable for attachment to an existing plant, costs 
about $250. One manufacturer, admitting the in- 
rule-of-thumb estimating, finds 


houses. 


consistencies of 


* See “Air Quantities and Recirculation’’ by M. G. Harbula 
in December, 1931, issue of Heating and Ventilating for com 
plete discussion of the two systems. 





that $7 to $12 per Btu. covers most installations. 

Complete cooling and air conditioning systems for 
residences are even more difficult to estimate. In- 
formation from a large number of producers fails to 
supply anything more definite than a range in price 
from $1200 to $3500. One manufacturer of condi- 
tioning but not cooling equipment gives the follow- 
ing cost figures for residences: 


No. of rooms Cost 
10 $1200 
12 1500 
14 1800 
18 2000 


and suggests that from $200 to $1000 be added for 
the cost of cooling equipment. 

Cost of installations for restaurants and shops is 
equally dependent upon conditions. A manufacturer 
of ice machinery equipment makes the following 
statement, with reservations, ‘‘ Allow 12 cents per 
cu. ft. for medium-size restaurants as an average.” 
Another manufacturer of mechanical refrigeration 
supplies facts on several typical installations for 
restaurants and shops which reach a slightly higher 
conclusion. 

The cost of cooling and air conditioning theaters 
has been reduced tremendously in the last few years, 
and it is probable that costs on other types of in- 
stallations will be appreciably reduced as the num- 
ber of installations increases. Less than five years 
ago it was estimated by a large chain group of thea- 
ters that between $40 and $50 was the average cost 
per seat of a cooling and air conditioning system. 
Today the same chain estimates from $15 to $22 per 
seat, with an average of $17. One large producer of 
mechanical refrigeration equipment gave $18 per 
seat as an average cost for theaters. 

Office building installations, according to figures 
compiled for 7 large buildings, range from 90 cents 
to $1.50 per sq. ft. of usable floor area, and from 
9 cents to 15 cents per cu. ft. One prominent engi- 
neer is responsible for the statement that 25 cents 
added to the square foot rental will pay for the 
first cost and maintenance of air conditioning for an 
office building. 
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Diagrams of the two methods of air recirculation. At the left is the simple type, in which all the returned air is recircu- 


lated; and at the right is the patented method, in which part of the recirculated air is by-passed and the rest reconditioned 
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PUBLIC BATHING PROJECTS 


The development of outdoor bathing facilities as public or semi-public projects offers many business 

opportunities to an architect who will undertake their promotion and planning and is capable of outlining 

clearly the general requirements for their administration. This article points a few of the important 

points to be considered. Much of the information regarding the planning of public bathing projects was 

obtained through the courtesy of Herman W. Merkel of the Westchester County Park Commission and 
B. L. Van Schaick, Executive Secretary of the Long Island State Park Commission 


‘oo average individual has no need of expert 
advice to point to the pleasure and healthful 
advantages of outdoor recreation. Nor does he need 
an artificial stimulus to make him use to the limit 
whatever facilities for such recreation may be 
available to him. That this is true, the overwhelming 
attendance at every public recreational center dur- 
ing its season will testify. The American public is 
living more and more in the open and is regarding 
physical exercise and outdoor recreation as a neces- 
sary and desirable part of its individual existence. 
Indulgence in it by the average man is limited only 
by the time which is available to him and the exist- 
ing facilities near the community in which he lives. 

Public bathing projects are a comparatively new 
development of public health and recreational pro- 
grams, and it has been only within the last few years 
that they have satisfactorily demonstrated their 
practicability to serve the public upon a financial 
basis which assures their self-supporting continu- 
ance. The undeniable success of outdoor bathing 
projects in Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas City, in 
several California localities, and notably in the 


State of New York has gained for this type of recrea- 
tional development an official recognition of its 
practicability in promoting public health and morale 
and as a means of financial return to the munici- 
pality, county, or State which is responsible for its 
inception and administration. 

From the standpoint of the architect such devel- 
opments should have a threefold interest. In regard 
to design, there are many possibilities inherent in 
the initial planning and subsequent development of 
such projects, as the limitations of plan and design 
are elastic in the extreme. From the standpoint of 
social engineering, the possibilities for effective ac- 
complishment are just as unlimited. In addition, a 
project of this type offers to the architect most at- 
tractive opportunities for the promotion of activity 
from the standpoint of his personal and professional 
business relationships. 

Public outdoor bathing developments may be 
privately owned or may be publicly controlled by 
the municipality, county or State. With whichever 
organization the architect may concern himself, he 
has a certain responsibility as the promoter of the 














entire project. Increasingly he is being regarded not 
merely as an architectural designer or planning 
expert but as the coordinator of the several influ- 
ences which are continually operative in the initia- 
tion of any commercial project, and public bathing 
developments must be considered as commercial 


projects. 

Theoretically, a public project under municipal, 
county, or State control, should entail no expense to 
those who patronize it. Practically, however, the 
outdoor bathing developments are expensive to 
plan and to build and, demanding as they do a well- 
trained personnel for their administration, are 
equally as expensive to maintain. Properly executed, 
however, they are invariably well patronized and 
may be developed into highly successful projects 
from the financial standpoint as well as from those 
of public health and recreation. But their success 
cannot be predicated on theory. If they are to be 
self-supporting and in addition produce income 
which may be used to defray the expenses of some 
less successful public venture, they must be accorded 


This much-published air view is of 
the bath houses and amusement park 
at Rye Beach, N. Y. Although this 
entire development was initiated and 
is administered by the Westchester 
County Park Commission, Walker & 
Gillette were the architects respon- 
sible for the planning and design of 
the buildings. This development is 
unusual from two standpoints. First, 
it contains county-controlled facil- 
ities for public amusement, in 
contrast to the majority of public 
beach developments, the objectives 
of which are public recreation 
Secondly, the parking area is not 
large, as part of the patrons use water 
transportation 


An air view of the bathing project at 
Jones Beach near Wantagh, Long 
Island, designed by Herbert A 
Magoon, architect, and owned and 
administered by the Long Island 
State Park Commission. Jones Beach 
is one of the largest bathing estab- 
lishments in the East, having five 
miles of controlled bathing area, two 
large bath houses, and three very 


~ 
Warrasaness large parking areas, with a total 


accommodation of 12,500 cars. The 

revenue is obtained by charging for 

parking privilege in addition to the 

usual charge for the use of the 
bath house facilities 


the intense economic study which is necessary in 
any other type of commercial venture. 

Chief among the controlling factors is location. 
There are many instances in which land, useless for 
any other purpose, has been adapted as the site of a 
successful ocean or lake beach development. In in- 
land towns it is equally possible to use cheap land, 
removed from the high values of easily accessible 
locations, as the site of outdoor swimming pools and 
bath houses. In either case, transportation plays an 
important part in the success of the venture. Before 
a line is drawn on the actual layout, the cost, regu- 
larity and method of transportation should be as- 
certained and its continuance assured. 

The site itself should be chosen for its particular 
adaptability to an outdoor development of this 
type, in particular relation to the adjacent. com- 
munity. It should be high enough so that drainage 
does not become a problem of major importance. 
It should be so oriented that the prevailing winds 
will not bring objectionable odors or smoke from the 
town. It must be adaptable in a large part of its area 
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to parking (space for three cars should be provided 
for every ten bath lockers), and the land itself must 
be firm enough to bear the buildings without diffi- 
cult or costly foundation work. 

The importance of these points as determining 
the preliminary layout and financial set-up of the 
development cannot be overemphasized. They are 
limiting parts of the architect’s problem and should 
be determined by him, together with a tabulation 
of costs, before any steps are taken in the actual 
planning of the project. As in any commercial ven- 
ture, an unforeseen item of cost may be ruinous to 
the successful operation of a bathing establishment 
and a preliminary program should carefully check 
every point before the architect submits his scheme 
to the park commission or other owner with which 
he will work. The following are some of the major 
points to be considered in a program of this kind: 
LOCATION AND SITE: 

Climate (temperature ranges, number of days in bathing 

season, prevailing winds). Topography (flow and rise of tides, 

condition of beach and land, kind of soil or rocks, elevations of 
land, etc.) Surroundings (landscaping, parking areas, etc.) 

Transportation (land and water, distance, time, routes, and 

rates from city). Utilities (gas, water, oil, electricity supplies, 

ewage lines, etc. 
PLANNING 

General layout (including picnic areas, parking facilities, 

bathing areas, concession spaces, bath houses, service quarters, 

transportation stations or docks, etc.) Details of scheme 
capacities of bath houses and concessions, of bathing areas, of 
parking spaces. Type of bath house system, kind of administra- 
tion and supervision, class of patrons, etc.) 

CONSTRUCTION: 

General scheme (including grading, retaining walls, roads, 

jetties, sewage system, water purification systems, etc.) Build- 

ings (type, and general structural plans, including the most 

important materials used. Extent of fireproofness. Relative per- 

manence, and possibilities of alteration or addition). 
EQUIPMENT: 

Recreational features (board walks, bath houses, playgrounds 

for children, wading and swimming pools, restaurant facilities, 
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Photos Courtesy L. I. State Park Comm 


The two illustrations on this page are of the boardwalk 
at Jones Beach which is over a mile and a half long and 
is an important part of the beach equipment 


types and number of concessions, picnic facilities, etc.) Main- 
tenance features (purification machinery and chlorination 
plants, heating and ventilating plants, sanitary systems and 
fixtures, storage facilities, etc.) 
OPERATION: 
Administration (general type, such as private or public, with 
outline of organization and responsibilities of personnel). 
Operation set-up (skeleton financing program, general scheme 
for income and expenditure. Methods of publicity and control. 
Anticipated expansion or alteration possibilities). 
FINANCIAL SET-UP: 

Estimated income (including parking fees, possible transpor- 
tation commissions, bath house charges, concessions, physical 
instruction classes, etc.) Estimated expenditures (including 
costs of operation, personnel, maintenance, interest, amortiza- 
tion, depreciation of equipment and buildings, expansion, etc.) 
Estimated costs (including rough work, such as grading, 
roads, etc., landscaping, pools, buildings, equipment, etc., fees). 
Possible financing plans (stock sales, bond issues, syndicate 
possibilities, popular subscription, cooperative ownership, etc.) 


Types. Outdoor bathing developments may be 
roughly divided into two general headings. The first 
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The ground floor plan of one of the bath houses at Jones Beach, for which Herbert A. Magoon was the 
architect. It is one of the largest public bath houses in which the locker system is used. It has a capacity of 
15,000 and is well arranged for efficient operation. Over the covered passage at the top of the illustration 
is a large restaurant which overlooks both the ocean and the pool. On either side of the dining room are 
dining terraces, and on three sides of the pool area are observation terraces for the use of non-bathers 























will be located on the ocean or on the shores of an 
inland lake or stream. In the second, swimming 
pools replace a natural body of water and the size of 
the project is thereby somewhat restricted. The 
general principle of operation may, however, be the 
same in either case, for experience throughout the 
country has determined that either development is 
used in the same way and, within the limitations of 
its physical provisions, for the same purpose. In 
either case, also, the development as a whole re- 
solves itself into two general components: the actual 
bathing area (whether it be a natural body of water 
or an artificial pool) and the bath houses which are 
used in connection with it. 

In bath houses three general systems of adminis- 
tration are in vogue. The first, the system of indi- 
vidual dressing stalls, which, due to the expense 
involved, is losing favor. The second is the locker 
system in which in 


clothes are stored individual 


R_A 
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compartments. The third, recently adopted in all 
the Westchester Park Commission bathing estab- 
lishments, is the basket system in which the bather 
stores his street clothing in a basket, which is then 
checked by an attendant. The most serious disad- 
vantage of the locker system is the fact that in large 
establishments locker installations are difficult to 
keep clean. They offer a lodgment to dirt and, how- 
ever well policed the bath house may be, are apt to 
become infested with vermin. From the adminis- 
trative point of view this system also offers a diffi- 
culty in the matter of keys and tends to promote 
confusion and disorganization in bath house admin- 
istration. Among the advantages, however, is the 
conservation of space which the use of lockers im- 
plies, with the possible increase in bath house 
capacity. Also, the system relieves the management 
of the direct responsibility for safe-keeping of the 
patrons’ wearing apparel. 
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The basket system is much more cleanly and 
permits a more elastic arrangement in bath house 
layout, due to the fact that permanent storage space 
for the basket is not necessary except in a centrally 
located checking space. The responsibility for the 
safe-keeping of the baskets and their contents is 
placed with the management of the bath house, but 
due to the central location of the checking space 
supervision is more easily maintained. The basket 
system requires more space than the locker system, 
but where construction costs are low and where a 
compact plan is unnecessary to conserve land, this 
is not a serious disadvantage. 


Planning. The problem here is one of circulation 
and control. From the standpoint of circulation, the 
most successful bath house is that in which large 
crowds of both sexes and all ages are handled with 
no confusion at entrances and exits, in which the 
bathers and non-bathers are segregated and in which 
the crowds congregate naturally in the space pro- 
vided for them or are separated just as naturally by 
a well-planned circulatory system. 

Entrances and exits must be planned for two types 
of patrons. The first come fully clothed and change 
into bathing suits within the bath house; the second 
are already clad in bathing suits and have no need 
of the dressing rooms. The two classes should be 
segregated and an entrance for the second class 
should open directly onto the bathing area, making 
it unnecessary to pass through any part of the 
dressing rooms on the way. 

In the case of swimming pools, however, experi- 
ence has shown it advisable to require a shower bath 
before entrance into the pool area. In every develop- 
ment of this type, where the entrance fee is small, 
entrances to the pool area should be through con- 





Photos Courtesy L. I. State Park Comm 





The two pictures above are illustrative of the two types 
of bathing facilities, both of them in this case being a 
part of the Jones Beach development. Below is a plan of 
the bathing house at Sunken Meadow Beach, Long Island, 
controlled by the Long Island State Park Commission. 
Herbert A. Magoon was the architect. This development 
is as yet incomplete and plans for its expansion include an 
additional bath house and a restaurant 
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An illustration and details of typical dressing rooms and shower compartments at Jones Beach, Long Island. The plans 


on the opposite page illustrate typical dressing room layouts. Although the public dressing rooms are less expensive 


and therefore more popular, some private dressing rooms should be included in every large public bathing project 


tinuous shower baths, 40 ft. in length and equipped 
with both overhead and wall fixtures. 

For both classes of patrons, the ticket windows, 
check rooms, etc., should be planned in the simplest 
manner possible to develop the greatest flexibility 
in use. This means that a ticket window should be 
directly adjacent to the counters used for checking 
valuables. In the case of a small crowd, one attend- 
ant can easily handle the sale of tickets and the 
checking of valuables in the same booth. In the case 
of large crowds two attendants will be necessary at 
the ticket windows, one for men and one for women, 
and an additional one or two will be necessary with- 
in the same area to check valuables. 

Entrances into the bath houses should be close to 
the ticket window but out of line of the bath house 
exit. The latter should be protected from unau- 
thorized entrance by a baffle gate. The exits from 
the bath houses to the bathing area may, however, 
serve as entrances and in the case of swimming pool 
facilities should also be equipped with a continuous 
shower or a wading pool. 

Individual showers should be provided within the 
bath house area and close to the entrance from the 
bathing beach. For salt water bathing two showers 
should be provided to every 500 lockers or baskets. 
In the case of fresh water bathing, the proportion 
may be halved, providing that the continuous 
shower baths mentioned above are used. 

As far as the actual planning of the bath house is 
concerned, no definite rules for layouts can be set 
forth. On page 135 is illustrated a small swimming 


pool and bath house where the basket system is 
employed, and on page 140 is shown the layout of a 
pool development where the locker system is used. 
Common to both of them is a system of easy circula- 
tion, with an entrance through turnstiles and an 
exit to the bathing area through a shower compart- 
ment. On pages 178 to 179 are plans of one of the 
bath houses at Jones Beach and Sunken Meadow 
Beach, respectively, both of which have been 
planned under the direction of the Long Island 
State Park Commission. 

The two bath houses are not entirely comparable. 
At Jones Beach a bath house charge is made only 
for those who will use dressing rooms offered within 
the building. In the case of the Sunken Meadow 
development a small admission charge is made 
whether the bath house is used or not. Especially 
worthy of study is the entrance plan of this building 
and the manner in which the entrances and exits are 
arranged. Confusion is eliminated, because within 
the building bathers and non-bathers are segregated 
at all times. The entrance to the bathing area 
itself is gained from the bath house proper only 
through a wading pool, which in this building takes 
the place of the continuous showers already men- 
tioned. Noteworthy also is the location of the 
shower baths in both the men’s and women’s wings. 
They are immediately accessible from the exit to 
the bathing beach, and the tiers of lockers and 
dressing rooms are so arranged that it is unnecessary 
to pass near the showers on the way out of the 
bath house. 
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BATH HOUSES 
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Although often the construction of a bath house or cabana is simple in the extreme, the planning of them in groups to 
give efficient service is the foundation of a successful beach project. Bath houses are usually associated with a develop- 
ment open to the public. Cabanas are provided at private beach clubs, but are sometimes rented at the public resorts also 
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The items of beach equipment shown at the top of the page are necessary to any project of above-the-average size, and space 
for their storage should be provided in the plan of the buildings. The details below 


reproduced at 4 in. scale — show typi- 
cal constructions in common use for outdoor swimming pools. Pools are seldom faced with tile in the case of public projects 
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BEACH UNITS 
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Reproduced at 1% in. scale, the sizes of these typical beach units may be taken directly from this sheet and used 
to determine storage requirements, clearances, etc., on working drawings. The increasing habit of sunbathing 
and outdoor lounging make such equipment as this a necessary part of every beach development, public or private 
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Diving boards themselves have become pieces of standard equipment and may be obtained from several manufacturers. Their 
arrangement, however, depends largely upon the extent of the bathing facilities, the location of the pool in relation to the 
bath houses and type of activity for which the pool itself has been planned. Reproduced here are arrangements at 14 in. scale 
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HOUSING HOPES 


WO definite reasons for im- 

mediate reactivation of the 
building industry were left behind 
by the Congress which adjourned 
sine die last month. One was 
the Emergency Relief Bill, finally 
adopted and signed after spirited 
interchanges between Speaker Gar- 
ner and President Hoover; the 
other, the Home Loan Bank Bill, 
accepted at the last minute by the 
House with the currency expansion 
proposal of Senator Glass included 
in it. 

Moderately altered from the 
original measure proposed by Sena- 
tor Wagner, the Emergency Relief 
Bill will bolster construction ac- 
tivity by two specific methods. 
One hundred million dollars, of 
$322,000,000 set aside for a discre- 
tionary public works program, will 
be available for public buildings 
to be erected outside the District 
of Columbia. This fund will be 
administered by the Treasury 
Department at its discretion. 

Under another provision of the 
bill, it is expected that approxi- 
mately $1,500,000,000 will be 
loaned through the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation to States, 
municipalities, and other govern- 
mental subdivisions, for ‘‘ self-liqui- 
dating’ construction projects, and 
also to private corporations of three 
types: 

1. Housing corporations which 
are regulated by the State or 
municipality. 

2. Corporations engaged in con- 
structing or improving bridges, 
tunnels, docks, water supply sys- 
tems, and other projects devoted 
to public use. 

3. Corporations engaged in de- 
velopment of forests and other 
renewable natural resources regu- 
lated by the State. 

Obviously, the type of loan 
which promises most to the archi- 
tectural profession is that to pri- 
vate housing corporations. It is 
impossible to determine how much 
money will be available for this 
purpose, since the original pro- 
posal specifically to reserve a 
certain amount of money for 
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RELIEF FUND HANDLERS 
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counsel ). Back tocamera, Chairman Meyer. At his right, Secretary Mills and Mr. Jones 


‘‘self-liquidating’’ enterprises was 
stricken out at the last minute. 

Loans to housing corporations 
will be for a period not exceeding 
ten years, and probably at a rate 
of 6 per cent. The R. F. C. has 
the power to fix the rate of inter- 
est. Not more than $100,000,000 
will be loaned for any one project. 

Still to be determined is the 
way in which the funds are to 
be allotted, administered and con- 
trolled. Architects and engineers 
must await the formation of the 
governing boards or committees 
and their rules and regulations. 
The intelligent use of the funds to 
be made available will depend 
largely on the men who will be 
appointed to control. That the 
profession of architecture must 
be represented in the control seems 
obvious. States must enact housing 
legislation in order to avail them- 
selves of funds. 

Under the provisions of the 
Home Loan Bank Bill, eight to 
twelve regional banks will be 
established throughout the country 
to use $125,000,000 supplied by 
the U. S. Treasury to discount 
home mortgages. The result of this 
measure will be to relieve home 
owners of foreclosure threats by 
permitting banks and building and 
loan associations to make exten- 
sions and to reduce amortization 
payments. It is also designed to 
aid in financing home remodeling 
work, as well as new building work. 
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WAYS OF RELIEF 


L NUSUAL interest has been 
expressed by many = archi- 
tectural organizations throughout 
the country in the program of 
emergency relief that was con- 
ducted by the Architects’ Emer- 
gency Committee of New York. 
Although the program has only 
been half completed, the work has 
been sufficiently successful to war- 
rant the continuance of the same 
procedure during the following 
year. Largely through the efforts 
of the Women’s Division of the 
Committee, which is composed 
primarily of wives of architects, 
more than $50,000 of a proposed 
$100,000 budget has been raised. 

Appreciating the fact that an 
emergency condition existed, the 
committee employed unusual 
methods to raise funds. One of 
the most successful schemes was 
a series of ‘‘round robin’’ parties 
given by various architects in 
the city. An admission of $1 was 
charged by each host, and the 
funds deposited in the account of 
the Committee. A series of exhibi- 
tions of individual work was held 
at the Architectural League. A 
‘hobby show’’ was given at one 
of the local galleries, at which the 
various hobbies of the local pro- 
fessional men were exhibited. A 
large garden party given by Samuel 
Untermeyer was another source 
of revenue. 





Over 43,000 days’ work at the 
emergency rate of five 
day had been supplied by the com- 
mittee late month. This in- 
cluded the work done in jobs found 
for unemployed men by the com- 
mittee, work on special projects 
for which the draftsmen were hired, 
competition prizes, and occasion- 
ally direct relief work. The aim of 
the committee was to find work, 


dollars a 


last 


rather than to extend cash relief. 
Preparation of a traffic survey, 

measuring and 

buildings, preparation of a settle- 


drawing historic 
ment camp survey, and a survey 
to analyze the city’s food and dis- 
tribution sources were some of the 
projects upon which the men 
worked. Research work included 
studies of air conditioning, seating 
and for theaters, the 
physical requirements of libraries, 


acoustics 


an industrial survey of all mineral 
resources, and the production of 
various building materials. 
PRIZE AWARDS 
Paris Prize: Richard H. Gra- 
nelli, New York draftsman, learned 
by calling up from a police station 
one day last month that he had 
awarded the 25th Annual 
Prize in Architecture. He 
had gone to the station house, not 


been 
Paris 
at the request of the officials, but 
to help rescue his taxi driver who 


had been overspeeding Mr. Gra- 


® 


Paris Prizewinner Granelli 


nelli to the Beaux Arts Institute 
to learn of his successful competi- 
tion for the prize. 

Max Abramowitz, also of New 
York, alternate. 
The third and fourth finalists were 
Theobold Holsopple of Washing- 
ton, D. C., and Maurice Kleinman 
of Chicago. 


was selected as 


The subject of the final compe- 
tition ‘A National Opera 
House in Washington,’’ which was 
chosen because of the contemplated 
opera New 
York and Philadelphia. According 
to unofficial reports, Mr. Granelli’s 
project 
had provided better coatroom and 


Was 


erection of houses in 


was selected because he 








Paris Prizewinning drawing 





An opera house for Washington 
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taxi facilities than any of his 
colleagues. 

The jury of award was composed 
of Joseph H. Freedlander, chair- 
man, Ely Jacques Kahn, Arthur B. 
Ware, Henry Richardson Shepley, 
Chester Holmes Aldrich, William 
F. Lamb, Archibald M. Brown, 
Ralph Thomas Walker, John V. 


Van Pelt, Otto R. Eggers, Egerton 


Swartwout, R. Doulton Stott, 
Lansing C. Holden, and C. C. 
Zantzinger. 
” € 2 
The fourth competition spon- 


sored by the Architects Emergency 
Committee of New York was won 
by Leon H. Hoag of East Orange, 
N. J., for his design of a small 
library. Second prize was awarded 
to Paul Trapani, New York City, 
and third prize to Carl J. Jensen 
of Brooklyn, N. Y. Thirty-three 
awards, totaling $1,000, were made. 


The second annual award of the 
lon Lewis Scholarship, entitling the 
winner to eight months’ study 
abroad, was made to Henry Abbott 
Lawrence, a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Oregon and of M. IL. T. 


Robert A. Ward, of Chicago, 
the American Institute of 
Architects Medal awarded annually 
to the ablest student in the Yale 
School of Architecture. 


won 


EDUCATION 


N AN effort to direct the educa- 

tion of architectural students 
along lines which more closely 
approximate the kind of work in 
which they will be engaged after 
graduation, New York University 
will offer two new courses in the 
1932-33 term. The purpose of 
the first of the courses will be to 
familiarize the student with office 
routine and practice so that he 
may be able to obtain the full 
benefit of his early experience in 
an architectural office. It is typical 
of the orientation courses 
being offered in most colleges. 
The second of the two courses will 
be a general review of the present 
courses in building construction, 
building materials, elements of 
structures, elementary structural 
design, specifications and _ super- 
intendence. 

(Continued on adv. page 16) 
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World's Largest Life Insu jrance 


Company finds WROUG 
IRON “Good Risk . 


AND 
SPECIFIES 
IT SECOND 
TIME 






Metropolitan New Home Office Build- 
ing, erected 1931-32. 


Architects—Dan Everett Waid and 
Harvey Wiley Corbett, New York City. 


Plumbing, Heating, Refrigeration and 
Air Conditioning Engineers — Clyde R 
Place, New York City. 


NOTHER significant example of the 
A way in which wrought iron history 
repeats itself! The Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company—the largest in the 
world—specified genuine wrought iron 
pipe for most extensive use in the orig- 
inal Metropolitan Tower erected in 1902. 
So satisfactory was the service rendered 
that today—thirty years later — Byers 
Genuine Wrought Iron Pipe is used for 
soil, waste, vents, leaders, heating re- 
turns, refrigeration and air conditioning 
lines of the Metropolitan New Home 
Office Building! 

What striking evidence of the high 


GENUINE 





ao eT 0 


— 
ro! 


A 


opinion owners and archi- 
tects have for this famous 
corrosion resisting metall! 
How well it shows the wis- 
dom of putting your faith in , 
service records—and specifying Byers 
Genuine Wrought Iron! Today it is the 
finest genuine wrought iron in 68 years 
of Byers industry leadership. 


Let “Pipe Prescription” 
Assist You 


Byers “Pipe Prescription” is a plan of 
writing pipe specifications on an engi- 
neering analysis of pipe requirements. It 
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Metropolitan Tower 
Erected 1902 


puts Byers Genuine 
Wrought Iron Pipe 
where corrosion de- 
mands. It often saves 
money by taking the 
place of more costly pipe material. A 
Byers engineer will gladly aid you in 
showing your client how Byers cuts pipe 
replacement costs. He will also review 
many actual service records which prove 
the ultimate economy of Byers Genuine 
Wrought Iron for a wide variety of pipe 
services under a wide variety of condi- 
tions. A. M. Byers Company, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. Established 1864. 


PRODUCTS 


WELDING ELBOWS 
SHEETS 


SPECIAL BENDING PIPE 
BILLETS 
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THE U. S. BUILDS 
f Poe hundred and five build- 
ings, including ninety  post- 


offices, customs buildings and ma- 
rine hospitals, were completed by 
the government at a cost of 
$64,689,919.04 during the 
year ended June 30. This was about 
9 per cent of the total amount of 
building specifically authorized by 
Congress. At the present time there 
are 62 projects in the drawing stage 
in the offices of private architects. 
These buildings will cost $26,018,- 
000. Forty-four projects, costing 
$5,324,400, the 
stage in the office of the Supervising 
Architect in Washington. 
There are 118 projects, costing 
.22, upon which _ bids 
are already in, on the market, or in 
the specification stage. Three hun- 
dred and fifty-nine projects, costing 
$307 416,600, under contract, 
either in whole or in part. Alto- 
gether, of the $700,000,000 build- 
ing program which Congress ap- 
proved in principle, total specific 
authorization has been made for 
work totaling $496,463 ,942.26. 
Two of the largest buildings in 
the Federal building program are 
being handled by the office of Cass 
Gilbert, New York architect, the 
new building for the Supreme Court 
in Washington, and the new post 
othice for lower New York. Plans for 
both have already been completed, 
and construction is underway. 


fiscal 


are in drawing 


are 


N. Y. PROJECTS 


ITH a program calling for 
housing projects costing $70,- 
000,000, New York will be one of 
the first States to seek funds from 
the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration under the provisions of the 
Emergency Relief Bill, according 
to the annual report of the State 
Board of Housing. Plans have al- 
ready been prepared for several 
new projects at a cost of $20,000,- 
000, and others are contemplated 
Only four housing projects, cost- 
ing $3,448,636 and accommodating 
729 families, were completed during 
1931. Of the four, all but one are 
operating at a profit. The report 
stated further that there were 
528,000 families still living in 
67,000 ‘‘old law’ tenement houses. 


DEATHS 


| R. GEORGE Kk. BURGESS, 

director of the Bureau of 
Standards, died July 2, in Washing- 
ton, D. C. Well known to the archi- 
tectural through his 
activities in heat measurement and 
metallurgy, Dr. Burgess had been 
head of the Standards Department 
since 1923. It was largely through 
his efforts, working in cooperation 
with the American Institute of 
Architects and other professional 
that building material 
standards have been arrived at in 
sO many instances. 


profession 


S¢ ciet ies, 





Dedicating the British Empire Building for Rockefeller Center. Col. Arthur Woods, 


president of Rockefeller Center Corp., 


Lord Southborough, British representative, 


and John D. Rockefeller, Jr. 
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Henry Berger Keckeley, designer 
for many prominent architectural 
firms in New York, and who had 
become widely known by his four- 
dimensional building, died in New 
York July 17th. Mr. Keckeley was 
credited with a part in the designing 
of part of the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, and with designing the over- 
street bridges which encircle the 
Grand Central Terminal in New 
York. Before his connection with 
Schultze & Weaver, architects for 
the Waldorf Astoria, Mr. Keckeley 
had been with Cass Gilbert. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


EPRESENTATIVES of 11,747 

building and loan associations 

will attend the fortieth annual con- 

vention of the United States Build- 

ing and Association to be 

held at French Lick, Indiana, from 
September 1 to 3. 


Loan 


Seekers of relief from taxes may 
find a suggestion in the recent con- 
struction of an ‘‘office boat’’ on the 
Mississippi River off St. Louis, Mo. 
The ‘‘ building”’ is 300 feet long, 25 
feet wide, and contains twelve 
office suites. Equipped with all the 
conveniences found in any modern 
building, the boat pays no ground 
rent or taxes. 


s a - 
Ellery Kirke Taylor has resumed 
practice as a specification writer 
and consulting architect, with an 


office at 1429 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia. 
ERRATA 


N THE article, ‘‘ Reconditioning 

the Private Home,” which ap- 
peared on pp. 458-460 of the May 
issue, it was incorrectly stated that 
the remodeling work for the house 
of Livingston Short was paid for by 
a five year financing plan. Mr. 
Short paid cash for the work done. 


Credit should have been given to 
Grace Hyman Hutchins, Inc., as 
interior designers for the Rothwell 
Sheriff House, which was published 
on pp. 39-44 of the July issue. 

(Continued on adv. page 18) 
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NATIONAL PIPE 
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SIXTY WALL 
TOWER 


HIGHEST IN DOWNTOWN NEW 
YORK, THIRD IN ALL THE WORLD 


Architects: Clinton & Russell, Holton & George, Heating & 

Ventilating Engineers: Tenney & Ohmes, General Contractor: 

Jas. Stewart & Co., Plumbing Contractor: Jas. McCullagh, 

Inc., Heating Contractor: Riggs, Distler Company, Inc. 
All of New York City 


N” only in physical dimensions but in 
all that goes to make such a building 
admirable, “60 Wall Tower” stands high. 
Architects, engineers, and builders have given 
it dignity and soundness above the ordinary 
in design, construction, and equipment. 
In beauty, convenience, and outlook its occu- 
pants find much that is inspiring. Among its 
several advantages—superior transportation 
facilities and fine unobstructed views from 
successive set-back levels, etc.—the manage- 
ment directs attention to highly improved 
heating and ventilating for the health and 
comfort of the occupants. In the forced hot- 
water system by which the building is heat- 
ed, it is worthy of mention that NATIONAL 
Pipe was used. Thus once again, signal 
recognition is accorded to NATIONAL— 
America’s Standard Wrought Pipe 


NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY 
Subsidiary of United Us States Steel Corporation 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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PRODUCTS AND PRACTICE 
NEW COMPOUND LUMBER 


ARGE $size structural 


4 cross laminated 


panels, 
of real 
and electrically processed with a 
phenol-formaldehyde colloidal res- 
in, are 


wood 


wide 
interior 


now available for a 


variety of exterior and 
uses. Marketed in sizes ‘‘as large as 
a house”’ or ‘‘as small as a postage 
the well 


adapted to large unit construction 


stamp,” new material is 
as well as to special decorative 
uses. The panels are prefinished 
with the same resin in combination 
with fabric, or they may be finished 
on the job with paint or varnish 
made from the resin. Both methods 
provide a finish that is weather- 
resistant. 

In manufacturing, the layers of 
wood are placed on large trucks 
with the between 
adjacent layers, and a series of 
electrically heated polished plates 
are interposed between the panels 


resin spread 


exerted 
them. They are then set in presses 
for 15 minutes at a temperature of 
300° F., and pressure is applied by 
hydraulic rams. 

Besides 


before pressure is upon 


high tensile 
strength the panels are waterproof, 
vermin-proof, and have some fire 
resistive qualities. The standard 
size for panels is 10 ft. square, but 
large panels may be obtained by 
scarfing. In relation to the use of 
the panels for wall construction, 
one noteworthy fact is the ability 
of the panels to carry loads, not 
only on. their but on the 
opposite edges, which suggests the 
possibility of eliminating column 
supports, and their effectiveness for 
bracing without other support. 


having a 


faces, 


The Haskelite Manufacturing 
Company, 120 South LaSalle 
Street, Chicago, is the manufac- 


turer, from whom further details of 
the product, which is known as 
Phemaloid Compound Lumber, 


may be obtained. 


LIGHT-WEIGHT WELDED 
TRUSS 


NAVING in the weight of trusses 
\J of as much as 35 per cent is 
anticipated following the develop- 
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Full view and detail of light-weight truss 


ment of a new light-weight welded 
truss in which all the members have 
uniform stress. Savings in assembly 
labor and the amount of welding 
required are also effected through 
the simplification of the design, 
which is an expansion of the king- 
post principle. 

The truss illustrated here, which 
is typical of the new type of design, 
is 52 ft. long. It is composed of an 
upper compression member, three 
continuous and 
twelve short struts, fabricated by 
combination butt and fillet welds. 
The struts are welded to the top 
cord at purlin points and converge 
in pairs at the bottom cord, thus 
forming six isosceles triangles. The 
six diagonal tension members and 
the bottom cord of the truss (also 
member) are made from 
three continuous straps, the ends of 


tension straps, 


tension 
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which are welded to the top cord on 
opposite ends of the truss. They run 
diagonally downward and inward 
to the point of convergence of the 
two immediately adjacent struts, 
and then along the truss in the 
plane parallel to the top member, 
thus forming the bottom cord. By 
this method, the sectional 
area of the bottom member is auto- 
matically increased in proportion 
to the load which it carries. 

J. E. Webster, general works en- 
gineer for the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric and Manufacturing Company, 
East Pittsburgh, Pa., designed the 
new truss; and additional data on 
its performance may be obtained 
from that company. 


Cross 


TWO-PLY STAINLESS STEEL 


N EXTENSION of the use of 
steel for building 
purposes that high cost may have 
heretofore prohibited, is a possible 
outcome of the development of a 
two-ply stainless steel. One thick- 
ness is carbon steel and the other 
stainless. The metal is produced by 
a patented process from the com- 
ingot, which assures the 
proper bond between the two types 
of steel. Like other stainless steel, 
the new product may be drawn, 
stamped, welded, formed and _pol- 
ished. Although actual cost figures 
are not available, except through 
the manufacturer, it is intended to 
market the material at a _ price 
which will permit its use for build- 
ing hardware, cornices, spandrels, 
(Continued on adv. page 20) 
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STAINLESS — 
Heat Resisting Architectural Progress 
ALLOY STEELS Let imagination soar! Tomorrow's architectural triumphs will be 


realized by men of vision. Foremost in their specifications will be 


CHROMIUM-NICKEL STEELS alloy steels that defy corrosive elements. 
Austenitic For this service the engineers of the American Steel & Wire Com- 
USS 18-8 USS 18-12 pany have developed USS Chromium Nickel Alloy Steels. Im- 
UR 4 4 mune to climatic conditions, they retain their beautiful silvery 
PU S S Chromium-Nickel Alloy Steels are’ surface for interior and exterior use. Their beauty combined with 
| produced under licenses of the Chemical | scientifically determined strength and ductility make them the 
Foundation, Inc., New York; and Fried ideal alloys for architectural progress. We supply these alloys in 
Krupp A. G. of Germany. Cold Rolled Strip Steel, Wire, Nails, Wire Products and other forms. 
208 S. La Salle St., Chicago SUBSIDIARY OF UNITED [QSsTATEs STEEL CORPORATION Empire State Bldg., New York 
AND ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 

Pacific Coast Distributors: COLUMBIA STEEL CO., San Francisco Export Distributors: U. S. STEEL PRODUCTS CO., New York 

The Manufacturing Companies of the United States Steel Corporation listed below also produce U S S Stainless and Heat Resisting Alloy Steels 
AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY , NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY CARNEGIE STEEL COMPANY, AND ILLINOIS STEEL COMPANY 
Sheets and Light Plates Pipe and Tubular Products Bars, Plates, Shapes, Special Sections and Semi-Finished Products 
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frames, store fronts, and 
other decorative uses. 

The new material is being pro- 
duced by the Ingersoll Steel and 
Disc Company of Chicago under 
the name of 


window 


Ingoclad Stainless 
Steel. The Ingersoll company is a 
division of the Borg-Warner 


Corporation. 
CASEMENT UNIT 


NOTHER development in the 


general trend toward = unit 
construction is a new type of case- 
ment window which is fabricated 


complete at the factory and shipped 
ready for installation without the 


usual fitting of the sash to the 
frame. Including frame, — sash, 
screen, hardware, and _ weather- 


stripping, it costs less installed than 





} 
Il 
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a similarly equipped metal or wood 
casement window. The frame and 
sash are primed aluminum 
paint, and have aluminum 
muntin bars. The stiles and rails of 
the sash are of pine. The screen has 
an aluminum frame and a bronze 


with 





solid 


screen cloth, and the sash operator 
and latch operate independently of 
it. Bronze weatherstripping, which 
aids in insuring a tight-fitting sash, 
is of the double contact type. 
Removable double glazing, for 
winter air-conditioned 
buildings, may be obtained. It has 
an aluminum frame, and fits on the 
inside of the sash. Further details 
the 
may 
Andersen 
Bayport, 


use or for 


on this new unit, known as 


Andersen Master Casement, 
be obtained from the 
Frame Corporation, 


\linn. 
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FIRE-RETARDING PAINT 
NEW paint which 


4 effectively resists ignition and 
the spread of flame has recently 
been developed as a 


type of 


protective 
coating for wood, wallboard, and 
other similar combustible construc- 
tion materials. Its fire-retarding 
action is the result of the melting 
down, during its contact with heat, 
of its mineral constituents to form 
an enamel glaze, and the release of 
“crystal from its 
pounds prevents a combustible 
material from rising to a kindling 
temperature at the outset. In addi- 
tion to its fire prevention qualities, 
the paint has weatherproofing qual- 


water ”’ com- 


ities. 

The paint, available in a variety 
of colors, is known as BurNot, and 
is distributed by the Lundy Corp., 
Chrysler Building, New York. 


COMBINED LAVATORY 
AND DRESSING TABLE 


_ RY and dressing table 
have been combined into one 
unit for use in the one-bathroom 
house, in guest rooms, and in rest 
rooms of hotels, clubs, restaurants, 
and similar buildings. Resembling a 
dressing table in appearance, the 
unit has a vitreous china lavatory 
in the center of the table, with the 
hot and cold water faucets and 


drain control located at the front of 


THE - ARCHITEC 
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the basin instead of at the back. 
All pipes are concealed. 

The table occupies approximately 
7 cu. ft. of space, and has drawers 
and cabinet space on each side. A 
mirror is placed over the lavatory. 
The cabinet is wired for table lamps 
and such curling 
irons. It is built of steel, insulated 


for sound deadening, and is avail- 


accessories as 


able in a wide range of colors. 
A typical unit is shown in the 
photograph directly below. 
Further information on the unit, 
which is known as the Lady Luxury 
Vanadoir, may be obtained f 





from 
the Excelso Products Corporation, 
65 Clyde Avenue, Buffalo, N. Y. 


7? 


(Continued on adv. page 22) 
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The BIGGER Laundry Bag-— 


and the 


SAME-SIZE LAUNDRY 


S. E time ago, the Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis, 
laid plans for an annex of 400 rooms. This 
meant that the daily “laundry bag” would be in- 
creased by more than two tons! So Teich & 
Sullivan, the architects, knowing that laundry 
problems are “different” nowadays, immediately 
conferred with The American Laundry Machinery 


Company. 


The “American” Hotel Laundry Specialists, 


after a careful study, recommended a thorough 





The Jefferson Hotel's ‘“‘“American’”’ washroom 





revamping of the laundry department. The 
architects approved their plans; the hotel manage- 
ment agreed. When the annex was finished, the 
laundry was ready. In practically the same floor 
space as before, that remodeled department now 


handles 10 to 15 tons more work a week. 


“American” Specialists have cooperated with 
architects all over the country in designing laun- 
dries of every type and size. They are ready, 
right now, to answer your call. 





equipped with Monel Metal 


Cascade Washers and two types of American Extractors—the O-T for big-produc- 
tion work and the Underdriven Extractor for small loads and specials. 


—Teich & Sullivan, Architects, Chicago. 


THE AMERICAN LAUNDRY MACHINERY COMPANY 


CINCINNATI, 
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BOOKS 
| T WOULD be extremely ditticult 
to find a recently issued book 


that would be more in demand in 
the actual preparation of drawings 
than Ramsey and Sleeper’s ‘* Archi- 
Standards.” In 
213 pages is packed practical, use- 
ful data that would be referred to 
almost daily. It contains almost all 
those half-known facts that are fre- 
annoyance’ to 


tectural (Graphic 


quent sources of 
draftsmen in the rush of getting out 
drawings. Two years of research 
and labor have been spent in work- 
ing up the pages of details, tables, 
and charts. 

In the preface, the authors state, 
“To translate the facts most quickly 
for those accustomed to making and 
the 


graphic form of presentation, pur- 


using drawings, we chose 
posely devoid of all design in the 
decorative sense. Those trained to 
grasp a drawing at a glance can find 
immedi- 


Therefore, tables and charts 


their desired information 
ately. 
are used only when such a medium 
is obviously more concise.”’ 

One particularly good feature of 
the book is the thoroughness and 
care with which it has been indexed, 
and cross-indexed, so that finding a 
certain detail or dimension consists 
not of idly thumbing through pages, 
but of referring to the index and ob- 
taining the place immediately. 

The drawings in themselves are 


of sufficiently large scale to be easily 











Page from Ramsey and Sleeper’s book 
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Dwelling house in Amsterdam from 


studied, and the lettering is clear. 
Mr. Ramsey and Mr. Sleeper are to 
be warmly congratulated on their 
splendid book. It is a distinct con- 
tribution to architectural literature, 
and should have wide acceptance. 


ARCHITECTURAL GRAPHIC STAND 


ARDS, Charles George Ramsey and 
Harold Reeve Sleeper. 233 pp., 9'4 
11'%, cloth, illustrated. Published by 


John Wiley & Sons, N. Y. Price $6.00 


the 
new 


“ UILDING” is English 

title of this book on 
modern architecture. With text in 
four languages, French, German, 
Dutch, and English, this volume 
presents the theories as well as the 
the most prominent of 
European styles. It has been as- 
sembled by J. B. van Loghem, of 
Amsterdam, an architect 
represented work stamps him as 
being capable of designing as well 
as writing. 

Mr. van Loghem’s book is not 
representative of all European ar- 
chitecture inasmuch as he estab- 
lishes principles of selection based 
on his own theories of modern ar- 
chitecture. One enlightening section 
of the book is the discussion of the 
various parts which certain dis- 
tinguished architects have played 
in the development of the ascend- 
ant European styles. 

BUILDING, by J. B. van Loghem. 64 pp. 


text, 86 pp. plates, 74 x 8%, cloth. 
Published by ‘‘ Kosmos,’’ Amsterdam. 


Price $8.50. 


facts of 


whose 


THE 





‘Building.”” P. Elling, architect 
: & 1E research work of the Teach- 
ers College of Columbia U niver- 
sity in school and college planning 
and building is well known to the 
profession. It has been prepared, 
primarily perhaps for school execu 
tives, but there is much in it that 
will clarify an architect's thinking 

in residence building work. 
Perhaps the most useful section 
of the book for architects is Section 
Two, which deals with 
planning and includes discussion of 


general 


general space provisions, student 
room plans, accommodations for 
house staff, employes, and guests, 
space for social life, space for food 
preparation and service, and space 
for house service, personal service, 
and auxiliary features. 

Miss Hayes presents to the archi- 
tect a study of existing practice, 
and makes recommendations based 
upon her findings. Much of the in- 
formation is general, and is in the 
language of the committeeman for 
a building rather than for an 
architect. One has the feeling that 
this would be a splendid book for an 
architect to present to each member 
of a building committee, so that 
each could understand what the 
problems were, and talk more in- 
telligently, or perhaps listen more 
understandably. 

PLANNING RESIDENCE HALLS, by 

Harriet Hayes. 247 pp., 6 x 9, cloth. 


Published by Teachers College, Colum- 
bia Univ. Price $3.00. 


(Continued on adv. page 24) 
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on tile? 


In planning Music Repro- 





ducing and Distribution Systems for schools, 
hotels, hospitals — architects are sure to find 
real assistance in this practical book. Recom- 
mendations are made for the types of Western 
Electric Music Reproducing, Distribution and Public Address equipment which have proved best suited 
for each type of building. Uses are described fully, systems illustrated by diagram, and actual specifications 


suggested for your convenience. Keep this book handy. It bears the A.I.A. file No. 31-i-7. 


. > eee ee ae ee a ee | 
' GRAYBAR ELECTRIC CO. ar 832 | 
ZS, CJ J eX V( | Graybar Building, New York, N.Y. , 
Gentlemen: Please send us a copy of the book | 
PUBLIC ADDRESS AND MUSIC REPRODUCING SYSTEMS ,; describing Public Address System. File No. 31-i-7. | 
4 4 ¥ * ~ ad “ r 1 
Distributed by GRAYBAR Electric Company [NAME «2... neon een nnneceenneeeennnnenenennee erence ceneeeee: 
I ADDRESS 
| te a ee ee beta eae eee | 
L cITy -STATE 
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REVIEWS OF MANUFACTURERS LITERATURE 


No. 801 
REVERE COPPER & BRASS, INC.., 
New York. “Revere Copper & 
Brass Products” 
The 


Revere Copper and Brass has just 


semi-annual catalogue of 
been issued for the last half of 1932, 
with improvement. 
The page size has been increased 
from 7', x 9 to 8% x 11, which 


one notable 


permits easier reading and _ filing. 
As usual, the catalogue is a com- 
pletely bound book, with the com- 
plete story regarding any one form 
of product being placed on two 
facing pages. The catalogue is fully 
which makes 
easy and convenient. 


indexed, selection 

In general, the range of products 
includes sheets, rolls, strips, and 
anodes, thin metal, plates, sheet 
metals, rods, wire, drawn copper, 
and commutator copper, extruded 
and drawn shapes, tubes and pipe, 
die hammered 
soldering 


pressed forgings, 
forgings, welding 
coppers, rivets and burs. The range 
besides copper and 
brass, commercial bronze, 
gilding metal, nickel silver, muntz 
metal, admiralty metal, and other 
metals and alloys. 

More than twenty pages of this 
76-page catalogue are devoted to 


rods, 


of metals, 
covers 


tables of sizes and other essential 
engineering data. 


No. 802 
ATLANTIC TERRA COTTA CO., 
New York. “Atlantic Terra 


Cotta”’ for June, 1932 

A most interesting series of pic- 
tures of the recent cleaning of the 
terra cotta walls of the Woolworth 
Building is one of the features of 
this latest issue of the publication 
issued periodically by the Atlantic 
Terra Cotta Company. Other build- 
ings represented in large plate pages 
and descriptive text are Thompson 
& Churchill's cantilevered _ loft 
building, a town residence by 
Delano & Aldrich, Berkeley Ter- 
race School in Irvington, N. J., 
Victor H. Strombach, architect, 
and apartment house by Rosario 
Candela, Shreve, Lamb & Har- 
mon’s 500 Fifth Avenue Building 
in New York, and many others. 

It would be difficult to imagine 


a more interesting house organ for 
terra cotta than this 
prepared with discretion, and with 
an understanding of what should 
interest the profession. Architects 
wishing to receive this publication 
regularly may do so by addressing 
their request to THE ARCHITEC- 
TURAL FORUM. 


one. It is 


No. 803 


FREDERICK BLANK, New York. 
“A Period Collection of Wall 
Covering for the American 
Home” 

In this brochure of eight pages, 
the distributors of Salubra_ wall 
covering present a new series of 
patterns based upon original docu- 
mentary sources. Each of the new 
designs is shown in a photograph 
of a completely decorated room, 
the character of the wall 

and its adaptation to 
different types of interior treat- 
ment presented. With each 

of the seven designs, there is a 

brief historical note, relating the 

source of the pattern. 

In discussing the general quali- 
ties of Salubra wall coverings, 
twelve features are commented 
upon, some of which are that there 
isa range of 2,000 patterns to select 
from, that European-created de- 
signs are reproduced with fidelity 
because the same oil colors are used 
in their reproduction, that Salubra 
has all the sanitary advantages of 
paint because it is “oil paint by 
the roll,”’ that it cannot fade under 
exposure to sunlight or artificial 
light, that it is unaffected by cli- 
matic conditions, such as heat, cold, 
moisture or dampness, and that it 
is non-porous, waterproof and _re- 
sists the absorption of dust, soot, 


so that 
covering 


are 


and odors. 


No. 804 
AMERICAN SHEET & _ TIN 
PLATE CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


“Steel Sheets Applied to Modern 

Construction” 

In a new publication replete 
with photographs of many of the 
most important buildings erected 
in recent years in which products 
of the company have been used, 
the American Sheet & Tin Plate 
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Company sets forth the advantages 
of its sheet steel, and suggests a 
wide range of applications in mod- 
ern building construction. The 
company’s products, the booklet 
states, are adapted to not only 
‘such familiar applications as roof- 
ing, siding, gutters, spouting, flash- 
ings, skylights, cornices, and similar 
uses, but also for corner bead, metal 
lath, moulding, doors, door bucks, 
window frames, air conditioning 
and ventilating ducts, stair risers, 
cabinets, and numerous other ap- 
plications.” 


No. 805 


THE TRUMBULL ELECTRIC 
MFG. CO., Plainville, Conn. 
‘**Panelboard Manual” 

In this 
Trumbull has 
trated a amount of 
really useful information on the 
and installation of panel- 
boards. The engineering data is 
complete, and should prove of 
value to anyone in planning an 
electrical installation. In addition 
to panelboards, the company offers 
a complete service in the problems 
and requirements) of electrical 
equipment, and manufactures an 
all-inclusive line of products for 
“any conceivable electrical installa- 
tion in all types of buildings.” 

One particularly interesting fea- 
ture of the manual is the pictorial 
representation of the electrical 
equipment for a theoretical build- 
ing, showing various types of floor 
occupation with the recommended 
electrical equipment for each. An- 
other very interesting and informa- 
tive article in the manual 
on ‘Heating in Panelboards,”’ 
which discusses the various causes 
of overheating in panelboards. 


the 
concen- 


28-page manual, 
Company 


tremendous 


uses 


is one 


No. 806 


FITZGIBBONS BOILER COM- 
PANY, INC., New York, “The 
New Fitzgibbons Oil-Eighty Au- 
tomatic Residence Steel Boiler 
for Oil Burning” 


Automatic combustion control is 
the patented feature of the Fitz- 
gibbons boiler to which particular 
attention is called in this pamphlet. 

(Continued on adv. page 26) 
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The Te-Pe-Co “’Gothian” Integral Trap Lava- 

tory is installed in the beautiful Adminis- 

tration Building of The Philadelphia Board 

of Education. Sanitary Engineer—Bartley C. 

Reuter. Plumbers—Bulman Bros. Architect— 
Irwin T. Catharine. 


e CG ONE... is the customary brass trap! Gone... are the unsightly, 
0D dust-collecting wall brackets! Te-Pe-Co Sanitary Engineers have 

scored again! This time with a lavatory so much better looking, so much 

Db easier to keep spotlessly clean that a single glance shows its advantages, 


. TE-PE-CcO 
(EAD INTEGRAL TRAP LAVATORY 


i i \ is a type that has been in the minds of plumbing men for many years. 

ty Now you can put it into the buildings of your clients. Here is a worthy 
re fixture for worthy buildings . . . a lavatory thoroughly in keeping 
with good taste and sound judgment. Write today for detailed infor- 
mation concerning the Te-Pe-Co “Gothian” Integral Trap Lavatory. 


OUR GUARANTEE We make but one grade of ware—the best that can be pro 


duced-—and sell it at reasonable prices. We sell no seconds 
or culls. Our ware is guaranteed to be equal in quality and durability to any sanitary 
ware made in the world. The Te-Pe-Co trade mark is found on all goods manufactured 
by us and is your guarantee that you have received that for which you have paid. 





THE TRENTON POTTERIES COMPANY 
TRENTON, NEW JERSEY, U.S.A 
National Showrooms: 
New York City: 101 Park Ave., Entrance on 4lst St. Philadelphia: Architects’ Bldg. 17th & Sansom Sts 
Branch Offices: Boston and Chicago 
Export Office: 115 Broad Street, New York City 
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Low cost, compact design, spacious 


combustion chamber, and a bank 
of small diameter tubes which 
‘break up the gas stream into 


many small streams, greatly in- 
creasing the ratio of heating surface 
to volume of 


stated advantages. 


gases’’ are other 
In regard to the automatic com- 
bustion control, three points are 


made in the pamphlet: (1.) “It 
provides a simple adjustment, set 
when the burner is put in com- 


means of which a 
draft in the 
established under chimney and 
other conditions of the specific 
installation. (2.) It accurately and 
sensitively for the 
changes which are constantly tak- 
ing place inside the firebox and 
chimney, as a result of combustion 
reactions and weather variations. 
(3.) It provides an adjustable draft 
check and a_back-draft 
which positively 


mission, by 


balanced firebox is 


compensates 


diverter 
prevents back 
firing.”’ 


No. 807 


THE HARRINGTON & KING 
PERFORATING CO., Chicago. 
“Grilles of Perforated Metal” 

booklet that should 

be in every architectural office file. 

The information contained in it is 

exactly the type of information 

needed in the designing of grilles, 
or in the specification of standard 
grilles. There are more than fifty 
different for all 
uses, and from them may be ob- 
tained an unlimited number of 
suggestions for the designing of a 


This is a 


designs shown 
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special grille to meet any require- 
ment. With each series of designs, 
there is a diagrammatic drawing, 
and a table of opening sizes. In 
addition, there large 
scale drawings of construction de- 


are several 
tails, and a few pointed suggestions 
for the designing of radiator en- 
closures. The booklet is 52 pages 
long, and contains much general 
as well as specific information on 
the products of the company. 


No. 808 
CENTURY BRASS WORKS, INC., 
Belleville, Ill. “Drinking Foun- 

tains, Catalogue S”’ 

In this attractive loose-leaf cata- 
logue on drinking fountains and 
accessories, a type of fountain will 
be found to suit almost every re- 
quirement. Illustrations, in many 
are in color, and the data 
supplied on each type includes all 
the information required for pur- 
chasing, description, 
price. One of the new 


Cases, 


and 
products 
described in the pamphlet is the 700 
automatic bubbler head, which 
‘controls automatically the volume 
and height of the stream independ- 
ent of water supply variations of 
pressure. Approved by the Ameri- 
can Public Health 
is a saver of water bills.”’ 

Other types of equipments pic- 
tured and are vitreous 
china drinking fountains, porcelain 
enameled drinking fountains, indus- 
trial drinking fountains, ice-cooled 
fountains, combination _ fixtures, 
non-automatic bubbler heads, and 
stop cocks. 


sizes, 


Association, it 


described 
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No. 809 


GYPSUM ASSOCIATION, Chi- 
cago. “Facts About Gypsum Lath” 
In an eight-page article, which 

photographs of 
installations, the Gypsum Associa- 
tion sets forth the advantages of 
gypsum lath as a fireproof plaster- 
ing base. In outline form, the article 
attributes virtues to the 
product: ‘‘ Fireproof, does not add 
fuel to fire; provides an excellent 
bond with gypsum plaster; sturdy, 
adds rigidity to construction; un- 
affected by age, corrosion or decay ; 
easily and economically applied.” 


contains several 


these 


No. 810 

CONGOLEUM-NAIRN, INC., 
Kearny, N. J. “Resilient Floors”’ 
One of the most complete and 

interesting books on resilient floors 

is that recently issued by the 

Congoleum-Nairn Company. More 

than 100 pages of photographs and 


text are devoted to a discussion 
of all the information necessary 
in the use of linoleum. The first 


I 

32 pages of the book are given 
over to a series of plates, showing 
installations of linoleum in_resi- 
dences, offices, stores, banks, libra- 
ries, churches, schools, hospitals, 
hotels and apartments, lodges and 
clubs. Good taste and discretion 
mark the selection of the installa- 
tions as well as their presentation 
in plate form. The wide range in 
pattern will stimulate the designer 
in the search for a particular treat- 
ment for a particular building. 

The second section of the book 
is devoted to a discussion and pic- 
torial presentation, often in color, 
of the various types of linoleum 
manufactured by  Congoleum- 
Nairn. These include battleship, 
jaspé, veltone, inlaid, and linoleum 
tile. Following the review of each 
type is a twelve full- 
page structural details, in which 
are shown the treatments for any 
type of flooring problem. 

Another extremely helpful part 
of the book is the portion devoted 
to installation, in which clear 
photographs portray the actual 
steps in the operation. Following 
that comes a chapter on mainte- 
nance. The volume concludes with 
data on government specifications. 


section of 
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